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THE VICTOEIAN EEA. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tine gi’KKN'S EAKLY LIFE 

Queen Yictouia was horn in Kensington Palace, on 
the •24th of May, 1H19, just four years after the battle 
of Waterloo. At that time George III. was still alive, 
‘^hut a feeble old man of fourscore,^ who died in the 
following year. The Prine(* Kegent came to tin* baby's 
christening, and was one of her godfathers, tlic other 
being Alexander, Czar of Russia. It was a very stately 
ceremony, and the child was named Alexandrina\’ictoria, 
after the Czar and her mother. 

How she became heir to the throne was as follows;* 
“Farmer George" had twelve childrtui, of whom her 
father, Jidward, Duke of Kent,'was the fourth. George 
IV. was the eldest, but he had only one daughter, 
who, after marrying Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
died, leaving no children. Frederick, who came next 
to George, was dead, so that the Crown devolved 
on the third son, William IV. But William had 
only two children, both girls, and they died in child* 
hood, so that the succession passed to the fourth sou, 
Queen Victoria’s father/) Edward, Duke of Kent. 

His fate was a sod one. At the age of fifty he had 
married the Princess Leiningen, and his joy was very 

' See UenealogieuI Table on p. 231. 
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•'rent ovcT tht‘ birtli of liis diiu^htor. I^ut anxiety 
for tlu‘ baby's welfai*- proved the cause of bis own 
death. 

Fancyinjj tliut winter in Ijondon inieht be too severe 
for l\er, lie took the mother and eliild to a liouse in 
Devonshire—Wal brook t'ottaee, near Sidmonth— 
thinkinff thus to escapi; the worst of the cold weather. 
For a time ail went well^ and he wrote to a friend : 
"My little i^irl thrives under the influences of a Devon¬ 
shire climate, and is. 1 am delighted to say, strong 
and healthy”. 'J'he winter, however, turned out very 
wild, and one night the Duke, returning to ^Vulbrook 
Cottage from a walk in wind and slc^t, naturally got 
himself soaki'd. Unfortunately before changing his 
dross ho went to the nurs'ery, where, forgetting his 
own condition, he jilayed and laughed with the baby 
till he got such a cliill that he had to take to bed. 
He became so ill the doctors could not cure him, and 
ho died on the ^3rd of January, 18‘20. 

Before she was a year old, therefore, Victoria lost 
her good and amiable father, and was left to the care 
of her mother, now widowed a second time. It must 
always bo told to the credit of the^Duchess of Kent' 
that henceforth she devoted all her energies to train 
and fit her daughter to occupy worthily the great place 
destined for her. This could not have been accom¬ 
plished by allowing her to coiUract idle careless habits. 
On the contrary, the Princess was taught to work 
at her lessons as diligently as if she had to depend on 
education for a livelihood. 

You may see this from the descriptions of her given 
by contemporary writers. Sir Walter Scott, for instance, 
wrote in his diarj’, on 19th May, 1828, when Victoria 
was w’ithin a few days of her ninth birthday : “ Dined 
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with the Duchess of Kent. I was wrv kitnllv ncoivcM] 

* to 

by Prijice Leopold, and presented to the little \'i( tona. 
tlie heir-apparent to the Crown as thinj's now stand. 
The.litUiihidy ia educated with much cure, aud watclual 
I so closely tliat no busy maid lias a moment to whisper: 
I’You are heir of England’. I suspect, if we could 
yinspect the little heart, we should find tliat some 
I pigeon, or other bird of the air, had carried tlie matter.’ 
I As. two years after that, the poet Thomas Moore 
I describes her as singing duets with her mother, it is 
plain tliat she was early drille^H in music ; but, though 
taught the ligliter accomplishments by a variety of 
teacher's, she also made steady progress in the liardt'r 
subjects, such as Latin, mathematics and history, 
under the care of Dr. Davys, afterwards Bisliop of 
Peterborough. On Sundays it was her mother’s 
custom to (piestion her on the points of the sermon 
heard at church, so tliat she was obliged to listen 
most attentively to the preacher. 

Besides all this she was under the constant care 
of a most diligent and praiseworthy governess, the 
Baroness Lehzen, of whom the Queen hei-self wrote in 
1870: “She knew me from six months old, and from 
my fifth to my eighteenth year devoted all her care and 
energies to me with the most wonderful abnegation of 
selfj) never even taking one day’s holiday. I adoVed, 
though I was greatly in awe of her. She really seemed 
to have no thought but for me.” The Queen after¬ 
wards said that her young life at Kensington Palace 
was dull, but any one who desires to be fitted for a 
great position must bravely face the necessary train- 

And it was not all work with Victoria. She had 
herCfloweru and pets at the palac^ and often was to be 
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seen in Kensington Gardens with her tiny carriage and 
pony, or her-donkey. Often, too. we hear of parties 
and pleasure gatherings at which she was present. 
Her godfather, the Prince Regent, when he hecanic 
George IV.. or “ Uncle King,” grew very fond of 
his little niece. On her fourth hirthday, the “ first. 
a.‘Qtlcman as he loved to l)e..oaited7ma^e 

her a beautiful present of his own( 4 )orti^t set with 
hrilliants.j 

She was present at a famous children's halt, given 
in St. James’s Palace in honour of tlje young Queen 
of Portugal. That was when ^’icto^ia was ten ; aiul 
a year after, George lY. passing away, was succeeded 
by his brother William, whose wife. Queen Adelaide, 
provt’d a tender and affectionate friend to her niece. 
” My children are dead, but yours lives, and she is 
mine too," she wrote to the Duchess of Kent, and her 
acts proved that the simple and pathetic words were 
inspired by a very genuine love. On Queen Adelaide’s 
first birthday drawing-room, the Princess Victoria was 
very much noticed, standing at the Queen’s left hand, 
and looking very beautiful, with a string of pearls 
round her neck, and a diamond in her fair hair. Nor 
was there any abatement of Queen Adelaide’s kind¬ 
ness us long as she lived. 
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CHAPTER TI. 

THK DKATll OF WILLIAM IV. 

As Sir Walter Scott hinted in his diary, the Pnehess 
of Kent had very wisely refrained from filling her child’s 
h<‘ad at too early an age with ideas of her future 
grandeur. It was not till George IV. was dead and 
William was reigning that the Baroness Ijchzen 
suggested that the time had arrived when Victoria 
should he told that she was next in succession to the 
throne. I’he plan adopted was as foUow'S. One morn¬ 
ing, after her tutor. Mr. Davys, had gone she found in 
the history hook she had been reading a paper setting 
forth the facts, ‘it had been put in on purpose? though 
she seemed to come on it accidentally. 

" I never saw that before,” said the Princess. 

'• It was not thought necessary you should, Princess,” 
was the reply of her governess. 

” I see,” continued the Princess, ” 1 am nearer the 
throne tlian I thought.” And then afters pause : ” Now 
many a child would boast, but they don't know the 
difliculty. There is much splendour,4>ft there is more 
responsibility)” There and then she came to a resolution 
that has been royally carried into effect. ” I will bo 
good,” she exclaimed, *T understand now why you urged 
mo so much to learn even Latin. My cousins Augusta 
and Mary never did ; but you told me Latin is the 
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foundation of English "rammar and of all the elegant 
expressions, and I learned it as you wished, but I 
understand all better now.” Then she concluded as 
she had begun by saying, “ I will be good 

“ But, said the I^aroness, “ your Aunt Adelaide is 
still young and may have children, and, of course, they 
would ascend the throne after their father, Williajii IV., 
and not you, Princess.” 

” And if it is so,” she replied, “1 should never feel 
disappointed,^ for I know by the love .\unt Adelaide 
bears me how fond she is of children.” 

No doubt Victoria’s faultless bearing when at length 
called to the throne was largely due to the preparatory 
training of the Duchess of Kent. Slie was not only 
taught the lessons of school, but means were taken for 
her to learn the nature of the country and the people 
whom ^he was to govern. If she saw but little of 
the gaieties of court and society, abundant oppor¬ 
tunities w’ere provided for her to become acquainted 
with her future subjects. In summer they went to 
watering places such as Sidmouth, Malvern, Tunbridge 
Wells, Broadstairs, and Brighton, and the Duchess and 
her daughter made several long tours over England. In 
those days a journey was very diflerent from what 
it is now. ^ 

The traveller of to-day steps into a railway caniage 
at Euston and is whisked to Holyhead w’ithout seeing, 
more than a flying panorama of green fields and one 
or two cro\^€s of bustling passengers and porters at 
the railway stations. But when the Queen as a girl 
made this journey, it had to be gone about slowly and 
leisurely, with carriage and horses, and with numerous 
stoppages, so that the toufist could not help being 
fomiliarised with the features of the landscape and the 
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iiilialdtants of towns on tlic route. The Princess, too, 
saw iiiore than a jirivate person would have done, 
ht'eaiiso of tlie crouds ea<;er to catch a si«»ht of their 
fiitme ([iHcii. 

Tims the years of lu r early girlhood eraduallv wore 
iiwav in tlio s-tudv not only of hooks hut of men and 
women. an<l the aef|uisition of the knouledetf and wis¬ 
dom desirable in a imler. Hut while she was j'rowiiif' 
and np«-nine Kin^’ NN’illiain 1\’. was undert,'oine the 
opposite ])roooss. Old a;;e and infirmitv wort! tefline 
upon him. and in the spring of IH^tT it heean to he 
fean-d that lie would never rally a^niin from the illness 
witli wliieh hi' was seized. 'I'he fact was recognised 
with national sorrow. 'I'he “ Kiiilot. Jiing,” whose 
lu us'qni', downrieht ways had often caused emlairras.s- 
nient in the days of his strength and vij^our, faced 
death with a tramphl juety and gentleness that revealed 
in hi.s character depths of nohilitv which previously 
had hceii coiici'aled under a rough speech and irritable 
manner. Hut the wislu's for his recovery proved vain, 
and he died a little after two o'clock in the morning of 
Iho *20th of .luiie. IK37. 

\\’ilhani died at Wmilsor, and as soon as the event 
took place Lord Conynghaiu and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury started for Kensington Palace to infonn the 
Princess. How she received the news is thus related by 
Miss Wynn, who wrote the Diaries of a Lady of 
Quality : “ We were listening all day for the tolling of 
the bells, watching whether the guests were going to 
the ^\’aterloo dinn<*r at Apsley House. On Tuesday, 
at ‘2'dO A.M., the scene closed, and in a very short time 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Conynghain, 
the Chamberlain, set out to announce the event to their 
young sovereign. 




QCKrS* VJ* TOliU AT HKU M ^ 

Kli^rixc<l hy after |Kjrlt4it b> UiUv. 
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■ 'l lu'V n Keniinfiton Palacp at about five; tliey 

kiHM-k.d. they rail':. t)icy thuniiK.! for a consi<lera))le 
(iiiii- bi'foii- tluv coulil rouse (he porter at the gate; 
tlu'V were agnin kept watting in th-- court-yard, then 
turneil int" one of tlio lower rooms, wltere they 
seenied forgotten l>y everybody. Tltey rang the liell. 



VISCOUNT MKI.nOUnNR. 

rrtMh u in HWormcnl rArlUtncbt In thr Nnllornl IN'Hralt iSrtlJprx. 

and desired tliat tin* attendant of the Princess Victoria 
might be sent to inform lier Royal Highness that they 
^re(|ueste<l an audience oji btisiness of importance’. After 
another delay, and another ringing to inquire the cause, 
the attendant was summoned, who stated tliat the 
Princess was in such a sweet sleep she could not 
venture to disturb her. 
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“ Then they said : ‘ ^Ve are come to the Qiiccn on 
business of state, and even her sleep must fhve way to 
that’. It did; and, to prove that she did not keep 
them waiting, in a few minutes she came into the room 
in a loose white night-gown and shawl, her night-cap 
thrown off, her feet in slippers, teal's in her eyes, hut 
perfectly collected and dignified.” 

In -a few words the Lord Chamberiain told their 
errand, and after the Archbishop had addressed to her 
a short “ charge,” bearing on the great duties and 
responsibilities now devolving upon her, she retired. 
Soon afterwards the Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, 
was i minnin netl, and n. me etun; of the Privy Councilj 
was called for eleven o’clock._llhcn the Lord (’haneellor 
administered the usual oath to the new sovereign ; the. 
nieuibets .ijf_the Cabinet and other Privy Councillors' 
present swore allegiance in their turn. 

She was little more than eighteen at this time, but 
acquitted herself to admiration. Once only did she 
show’some embarrassment. “After she bad read her 
speecli,” writes iVIr. Greville, “ and taken and signed 
the oath for the security of the Church of Scotland, 
the Privy Councillors were sworn, the two royal Dukes 
first by themselves; and as these two old men, her 
uncles, knelt before her, sw’earing allegiance, and kiss¬ 
ing her hand, I saw her blush up to the eyes, as if she 
felt the contrast betw’cen their civil and their natural 
relations, and this was the only sign of emotion which 
she evinced. Her manner to them was very graceful 
and engaging ; she kissed them both, and rose from 
her chair and moved towards the Duke of Sussex, w’ho 
was farthest from her, and too infirm to reach her.” 
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C I! A PTK K II I 

rUlNCK ALHEUT. 

One reason for the kind and affectionate feelin*' 
tluit exists between the Queen and her subjects 
arises out of the interest they hav(; taken in each 
other's uiTairs. In one sense the Queen has not 
lived apart from her people; on the contrary, she has 
with a simple, womanly sincerity entered into their 
joys and sorrows, whether public or private. To those 

MinsATonrut or toe qdeen ano the I’Ihs'ce coesoiit. 

who have suffered from distress often indeed have her 
wise compassionate words been a comfort. 

J it has already been recorded how she came to the 
throne at eighteen, a beautiful, hjgli-spirited, healthy 
girl, with the memory of a studioiis and quiet childhood 
behind her. There was a natural anxiety to see her 
^married, for the country had had experience of the evils 
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of disputed succession, und at her coronation th. re \vas 

much talk about her possible choice. At the opening 

of rarliainent in 1840, all doubt was set at rest bv the 

% 

declaration that the Queen intended to marry her 
cousin,'I’rince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-dotha. As earlv 
as 1836, when he had paid a visit to Kngland, the 
Queen had taken such a liking to him as gradually 
developed into a deep affection. Sir Kobert I’eel 
in the House of Commons accurately described tlie 
match as “an alliance founded on attachnuuit 

3'he story of the proposal lias often been told. 
According to the rules of eti<pttftte it was not permissible 
for Prince Albert to “ pop the question ” to tlie Queen, 
as he might have done to any one of inferit)r degree. 
Some time after, when the Council had to be told of 
the matter, the Queen referred to it in a lively manner. 
“ You will be very nervous on declaring your engage¬ 
ment to the Council,” the Duchess of Gloucester had 
remarked. “ Yes,” replied the Queen, “ but I did 
something far more trying to my nerves a short time 
since.” “What was that?” asked the Duchess. “1 
proposed to Albert,” replied the Queen. 

The course of events has gone to prove that the 
Queen's choice was made wisely and well. At the time 
Prince Albert was a handsome youth, just three months 
younger than his royal sweetheart, and when the 
marriage took place, and the joy bells hud ceased their 
ringing, it soon became manifest that the Queen and 
her husband were united by a pleasant similarity of 
taste and sentiment as well as by marriage, indeed, one 
could judge as much from a certain likeness in their 
features. They were both fond of music, and jdayed 
and sang together; they read the same books, and 
liked the same pictures, and altogether seemed as 
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happy aud aocoiuplished a c<juple as one could wish to 
Bee. 

But tl)e Prince was not wliolly devoted to pleasure; 
underiieatli liis polished exterior was a strong and good 
character, a character that drew from Lord Tennvson 
this splendid tribute :— 


And indeed lie seems to me 
Scarce otlier than my king's ideal kiiiglit, 
“Who revereneed his conscience as Ins king 
Whose glory was redressing hiiniati wrong ; 
Wlio spake r»o slander, no, nor lisfeneil to it. 
Who loved one only, and who clave to her”. 


There was notliing frivolous in the manner in which 
Prince Albert set about fulfilling the duties of the liigh 
position to which he hud been called. From the day 
on‘which she came to the throne, the Queen had shown 
a determination, by the patient study of state papers 
and by conversation with her ministers, to master the 
fjuestionsof the hour, ayd her zeal did not excel that of 
the PriuQC. Especiallj in regard to those subjects that 
assist the peaceful progress of th6 nation was Prince 
Albert active. 

He took a deep interest in education at a time when 
the nation was very backward in this respect. He 
fostered art and science, and never lost a chance of aid¬ 
ing in the industrial development of the country. vVbove 
all, he set a model of domestic virtue to the people, 
80 that no court in Fmroi)e w’as jiurer, no humblest 
citizen lock more pains to make what the poet Burns 
calls “ a happy fireside clime for weans and wife”. » 

We can here do no more than record a few incidents 
in his career that illustrate and confirm these general 
statements. 
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He orij^inated thr idea of the great International 
Kxliihition of i.sjl. Since then we have had a vast 
mmih«*r of similar shows, and are inclined to undervalue 
tlie importance of the first, hut its success gave a very 
great impulse to tlie advance of science and industry. 
l)ming five months of sumtmu- the great palace of 
glass and iron in Hyde Park was thronged with visitors 
from every country in the world, each of whom carried 
away a knowledge of what other men had accomplished, 
some ideas that wen- better than he had known before. 

No one has described the scene on the opening day 
l)i-tter than the (^ueeii herself. “The siglit, as we eame 
to tlio middle, was magical," she writes. “ so vast, so 
glorious, so touehmg ; one felt, as so many did whom I 
have since spoken to, filled with devotion, more so than 
hy any service f have ever heard. The ti<*mendoua 
cheers, the joy expressi-d in every face, the immensity 
of the Imilding, the mixture of palms, flowers, trees, 
statues, fountains ; the organ (with 200 instruments and 
000 voices) which sounded like nothing; and my beloved 
Imshaiid the author of this peace festival, which united 
the industry of all nations of the earth." 

As chairman of the Fine Arts Committee of the 
House of Commons and President of the Society of 
Arts, Prince Albert had many opportunities of forward¬ 
ing the artistic education of the countiy. In politics he 
exerted a pacifying and harmonising influence. During 
the early years of her reign the Queen had sliowii mori 
tendency than wius adrisable to identify herself with th4 
Whigs. Lord Melbourne acted a very kind aiidfatherlv 
part to the young sovereign of eighteen, and though lip 
advised her to treat all parties alike, it was some tin^e 
before she could get on well with his opponents, * 

The Duke of Wellington was at first hopeless of her 
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ever doing so. “ I," he said. have no siuall-laik, and 

J eel has no manners." But Prince Albert helped to 

bridge this difficulty. He and Peel had many interests 
m common. They became great friends, and after¬ 
wards the Queen was never known to make any dis¬ 
tinction between one i)arty and another. It will thus 
be seen that Prince Albert, or the Prince Consort as 
he became, did his duty well to the country of'his 
adoption. Unfortunately he did not live to enjoy a full 
recognition of his many virtues. 


KXGLANn. 

riiifi royal tlirone of kiuKS, this sceptred isle ; 

This cartli of majesty, tliis seat of .Mars ; 

1 his otlic*!' E)i(!n, demi-paradisc ; 

This fortress, imilt by Nature for herself 
Against inflection atul tlie hand of war; 

This happy brecil of men, this little wo’rhl: 

This precious stone set in the silver sea 
fWhieh serves it in the olTiee of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

^yainst the envy of less happier lands); 

Tim blessed plot, this earth, this realm’ this Eiutland. 
riiis nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Feared by their breed and famous by tlieir birth, 
Renowned for their dcod.s as far from homo 
(For Christian ser\-ico an<l true chivalry) 

As is the sepulchre, in stubborn Jewry, 

Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son. 

Richakd II., Act ii.. Scene i. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WIFE AND WIDOW. 

So fi\r Qiioen Victoria’s life appears one to be envied. 
'I'hinjis bad all fjono smoothly with her. Born to a 
{frout estate, and trained and educated for it, her path 
in life appeared to be shaped and smoothed for her 
happiness, l^vcn in the early years of her reign, how¬ 
ever. there were certain little shadows and annoyances. 
Hoforo marriage she bad the ill-luck to inspire more 
than one infatuated young man with passion. Most of 
them, like the suitor whose phaeton and pair used to 
follow her in the park, were merely ridiculous. A 
young Scot travelled all the way from his native 
counti 7 to Windsor for the purpose of asking her hand. 
Equally ardent was the wooer who tried to make love 
to her in the Chapel Royal, and the commercial 
traveller who approached the royal carriage for the 
same purpose in Hyde Park. 

These were trivial annoyances, but her exalted posi¬ 
tion exposed her to more serious danger. Several times 
she was threatened, and more' than one attempt has 
been made upon her life—the would-be murderers in 
every case being either of weak intellect or quite out of 
their minds. 

On 10th Juno, 18-10—the very year in which she 
was married—a pot-boy, seventeen years old, named 
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I‘’cl\vai\l Oxford, fired a pistol at the Queen ns she 
was driviti" up Constitution Hill with the Prince. He 
was pronounced insane by the jury who tried him, and 
was R(tnteiic<‘d to be imprisoned during her Majesty’s 
pltasure. Two years aftiTwards, a lad of twenty-two, 
named John Francis, shot at her with a pistt)! on the 
Very same spot. He was sentenced to death, but at 
the intercession of tlie Queen and Prince Albert the 
punishment was altered to one of transportation for 
life. 

The very day after this was announced witnessed 
^"^anotlier of these silly and insane attempts. A stupid boy, 
named Heiin. jiresented a pistol at her near Buckingham 
Palace, but his hand was seized by another boy stand¬ 
ing near. It was fouml that he had rammed powder, 
paper, and scraps of a clay-pipe into the weapon. In 
May, an Irish bricklayer named Hamilton dis¬ 

charged a jiistol at her, also on Constitution Hill. An 
ex-lieuteniint of hussai's named Pate struck her in the 
mouth as she was leaving a carriage on 27th May, 1850, 
and a pistol was presented at her near Buckingham 
Palace in 1872. .As late as 1882 an attempt was made 
on her life by a lunatic named Madden, and several 
times she has been threatened. Ono common feature 
of all these would-be murdcrci's deserves remark. Not 
one seems to have been prompted by political hatred, 
'riiey were insane methods of calling attention to 
fancied wrongs. 

There were deeper aftlictions awaiting the Queen. 
It was after twenty-one years of the happiest married 
life that clouds of sorrow began to overshadow the 
throne. On 10th March, 1801, her mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, died, after undergoing a surgical 
operation. “She is gone,” wrote the Queen to her 
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Uncle Leopold, “ that precious, dearly loved, tender 
mother, whom I never parted from hut for a few 
months." 

Still, the Duchess had lived in honour and happiness 
to a good old age. and time might he expected to 
reconcile her daughter to the inevitable loss. It is 
otherwise when a man is cut off in his maturitv. The 

_ W 

Prince Consort had never been physically strong. For 
some time he had suffered from stomachic cramj) and 
nausea. “ I am sure,” he had said to tlie Queen, “ if 
I had a severe illness, I should give up at once; I 
should not struggle for life ; I have no tenacity of life." 
His words proved trtte, and almost prophetic. In 
November of the same year in which the Queen had 
lost her mother, her husband was attacked by typlujid 
fever. By the middle of I)eceinl)er he was dead. 

He was only forty-two years of age, and it might 
have been expected that he still had before him a long 
period of activity and usefulness. "We need not dwell 
on the widow’s sorrow at the time, or the abiding grief, 
of which symptoms still appear from time to time, and 
prove how his memory is cherished by that good and 
faithful heart. 

The (^iK^en, with a frankness equally charming and 
wise, has taken her subjects very fully into her con¬ 
fidence. Books such as her own Leaves from Our 
Journal in the Highlands, and Sir Theodore Martins 
Life of the. Prince Consort, enable us very fully to 
realise the contrast between the gay and joyous life she 
and Prince Albert led together, and the sober, almost 
austere, existence she has passed since his death. 

The Queen has had to drink the same full cup in her 
capacity as mother. Sometimes she has had reason to 
rejoice with her family, or to be proud of her sons and 
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<lanf,'litois : not infn<iii< iuly (lio\ Imw caused inournin” 
and iinxiely. Her eldest cliil.l was a dau^liter, the 
I’rincess Victoria, horn on ‘21st Novemher. ISK). In 
1S‘),S she was married to rnnee I-’redc riek of Prussia, 
afterwards, for a brief space, the German Kmperor. 
'I’lie Crown Prince I-'rederiek was a conspicuous fi^mre 
m l.<ondon at the jiihiha* cehOuations in lss7. hut he 
was already snlferinj' from the* jiainful dis«-aso that 
carried him oil in the followinj^ year. He* hore his 
hard fate like a hero, and his dignity and resigna¬ 


tion deepent‘d tlie stran^^e pathos ctf the spectacle in 
which a dyin^ man was invested with earthly powers 
h(! was never to wiedd. 


Her next ohil.l was Albert h'alward. Prince of Wales, 
the presc-nt heir-apparent to the throne, horn Hth 
Novemher, IKll. In iHtid he was married to the 
Princess Alexandra, the eldest daughter of Kin«» Chri.s- 
tian IX. of Denmark, a lady of whom it is not too much 
to say that she has hecui loved in Knt,'land almost as 
miieh as the Qimen herself. 'J he Prince of Wales has 
steadily advanced in public estimation with the advance 
of 3 'ears. It would not appear as if the country quite 
knew how popular he was until his "real illness in 1H71. 
He was taken with typhoid fever at Sandringham, his 
country homo in Norfolk, and for a time it was doubted 
if ho would recover. All at once the nation seemed to 
awaken to a knowledge of the hold ho had upon its 
alVection, and never was the news from a sick-bed 
awaited with so much solicitude by so many. 
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CUAPTER V. 

MOTHEU, ORANDMOTIIEU. AND onEAT GUANDMOTHER. 


The Queen has peculiar reasons for keeping the 14th 
of Deceniher us a solemn anniv^ary. It was not only 
because the Prince Consort diid on that day, but it was 
fatal to another of her nearest and dearest. Of all the 
children of the Queen, there was none regarded with a 
wanner affection by rich and poor than the Princess 
Alice. She was a ^rl of nineteen at her father’s death, 
and had nursed him in his illness. She was as the 
apple of his eye, and whenever any of the royal family 
fell sick, it was the Princess Alice whom tliey liked to 
have at their side. 

When the Prince of Wales lay ill at Sandringham, 
It was she who eared for him. The Queen wrote con¬ 
cerning her ; "<:^e is very good, sensible, and amiable, 
and a real comfort to me\l shall not let her marry as 
long as I can reasonably delay her doing so.” But 
when the young lady fell in love with Prince Louis of 
]Ie88eO)arm8tadt her father and mother offered no 

objection, to the marriage, which was celebrated in 
1802. 

As mother, the same duties devolved on the Princess 
that she had fulfilled as daughter and sister. She had 
seven children, of whom one died in her arms after 
accidentally tumbling from a window, and in 1878 
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diphtheria broke out in the family, and the younjjest 
also died. She insisted on nursini' tlie t liildien licr^elf, 
but it cost her her life, for slic caught the terrible 
disease, and died as her'father had done, on the 14th of 
December. It is seldom that those of royal ))lo<)d are 
so sincerely mourned, but the Princess had earned the 
same helpful benevolence of disposition into all depart¬ 
ments of life, and the nation was (piick to recognise that 
it had lost a woman whose intrijisic worth must have 
been the same in whatever position of life she Imd been 
placed. 

Somewhat akin to the Princess Alice in the sweetness 
of his disposition, and distinguish<-d among bis brothers 
and sisters by the exceptional vigour of his mind and 
fondness for intellectual pursuits, was J’rim-e Leopohl, 
who was born in 1853, and died 1 h 84. He had always 
been physically weaker than the rest, but it often hap¬ 
pens that the frail, partly because of their fjailty, are 
loved more than the strong,'\and Prince Leopold held 
a high place in the hearts of bis countrymen., 

Of the other children of the Queen, it is not necessary 
to say much. In the Duke of ICdinburgh we have once 
more a sailor prince who is an ornament to the most 
popular profession of a country “ set in the silver sea 
Of ilie Princess Louise, born in 1848, it has to he re¬ 
corded that she is the only daughter of the Queen 
married to a subject, the Marquis of Lome, eldest 
son of the Duke of Argyll. The youngest of all, the 
Princess Beatrice, w'as inamed in 1884 to I’rince 
Henry of Battenberg, who died in 1896. 

It W'ould be a long task merely to enumerate the 
more remote descendants of the Queen. She became a 
grandmother at a vei-y early age. Her first grandson 
was the present German Emperor, born on 27th Janu- 
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ary. 1?S59. whon tht* Qucoii was only in her fortieth yoar. 
In addition to him, tlio l)owa^er Kmpn’ss bore seven 
r»tli('r children. lint for us the greatest interest at¬ 
taches to the family of tlu* Prince of W'ah'S, ns being 
closi'st to the succession. The country at one time was 
v<‘ry much inten'sted in the travids and education of the 
two bo^’s Alltert and George, and gr<‘at was the popular 
distress when it became known, early in 1H92, that the 
former, the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, was lying 
sej-iously ^11 at Sandringham. Pie died on the 14th of 
January, to the great grief of the country at large,’ as 
well as of his parents, his gramlmother, and other 
members of the royal family. 

'J’he Duki* of \ttik jmw Ix'came, after thi’ Prince of 
Wales, heir to tlu* throne, and there was. when the 
4il^t jtangs t)f grief had passed^an anxiety that he 
should marry and have children to maintain the succes¬ 
sion in a direct line. Pie chose a very popular and 
beautiful lady for his bride, the l^riiicess Victoria Mary 
—familiarly known as the Princess May—of Teck. As 
they ulreinly have three children—two boys and a girl— 
there is little apprehension of any break in the direct 
succession. A daught<>r of the Prince of W’ales, the 
Princess Louise, folh)wing the example of her name- 
aunt, accepted the hand of the Duke of Pife—an 
event viewed with great satisfaction by numbers of 
people who welcome any alliance between the Poyal 
House and the great l^ritish families. 

It will thus be seen that the Queen lias lived to 
see not only her children grow up, but their children 
also get married and have sons and daughters. At 
twenty-one she was a mother, at forty-one a grand¬ 
mother, and before she w'aa sixty-one—in 1879 to be 
exact—she was a great-grandmother. To Abraham of 
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old it was prophesied that his descendants should be as 
the stars of heaven V)r as the sands of the sea-sliore for 
multitude, and in her case the promise bids fair to be 
carried out. 

MAHHIAGK OP T.R.H. THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OP YORK. 

Fac-simiU of sujnatnrca from CUajKl lioyal lUijistcr. 

Tikis marriage was solomhiscd botwoon us ibis sixth day of July, 
I 80 :b 




This marriAgo was Rolemnisod id tho presence of us oq (ho day 
before mentioned. 



A Bobor common-sense inference to be drawn from 
the fact is that her family must have been, in homely 
language, “ well-brought up,” not pampered and spoiled 
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by hixmy and foolishness, but taught to live wisely and 
healthily. Merely to tell the story is to pronounce her 
eulogy. In her domestic relations the Queen has set a 
splendid example to all women. She began by being 
a dutiful and alTectionate daughter. Unfortunately her 
father was cut otT before he had a chance to experi¬ 
ence the effect of this o.xcellent trait in her character, 
but her only remaining parent was loved and cherished 
to the end. “ I held her dear hand in mine to the very 
last.” wrote the Queen. '■ which I am truly thankful 
for.” 


As wife she carried into actual practice the ideal sot 
forth by Shaki^speare. While living. Prince Albert was 
her mastet:>” and she devoted herself to 

him. as we hear in the Paston Letters of noble ladies of 
an earlier time devoting themselveij to their lords. 8he 
was a true wife during her husband’s lifetime, and after 
his death her faithful memory reminds one of the last 
lines of the Border Widow’s lament:_ 


With no look o’ Ins powden hnir. 

I'll twine my lieart for evermiiir. 

hinally. as mother in that great and royal house of 
which she is head, no greater praise can be given her. 
and no less is due, than that she has been all that we 
expect the best English mother to be. She, in her high 
estate, has done what those of lower degree can do also, 
she has nobly discharged the duties devolving on her, 
and those who would pass through life wisely and well 
will never find a better model to imitate, a purer or 
more wholesome career on which to meditate. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE OIJ) MAIL-COACH. 

It is very difficult for any one born in the later period 
of Queen Victoria’s reign to imagine what the world 
w'as like in 1837. For example, how difterent London 
itself must have been ! At that time, instead of its 
immense suburban and main line ti^ffic, it had only one 
railway, that between Deptford and Greenwich, which 
had been opened in 183G, more as a taking show than a 
practical means of transit. There was a barrel-organ 
at Deptford “to play the passengers in, ’ and a bainl 
of music, the members dressed like beefc'aters, to re¬ 
ceive them at G£eenwich. We shall pres(*ntly see that 
navvies and Bur\'eyor8 and engineers were hard at w'ork 
on a number of lines, and that others were in full swing 
in the North, but as yet the engine had done little to 
supersede the stage coach. Indeed, three years later, 
only 840 miles of railway had been laid down. 

To the young, especially in summer, it was very pleas¬ 
ant to travel in the " Wonder," “ Tallyho,” or other stage 
coach. The horses stepped out briskly, for the system 
had been carried to great perfection, and there was not 
a moment to be lost. The guard blew his horn, and the 
passengers bowled along merrily. Ever and anon, the 
vehicle would draw up at one of the famous old inns 
which lay on the great roads, where the tired horses 
were quickly unharnessed and the fresh team brought 
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out, aiifl on it would <;o agiiin. For horsos, tlie 
travelling' was very swift inde«-d. Hut what travelling; 
was like in those days will hest he seen hy noting tin' 
time allowed for certain luJuLcuutihes. One of the 
fastest mails was that between Shrewsbury and Holy 
head, a distance of lOi miles, timed at eleven inih'S an 
hour. By road, the distance from London to Kdinbur-di 
was 39o miles, and the mail was timed to eo in forty- 
two hours, twenty-three minutes, and return in forty-five 
hours, thirty-nine minutes. A famous private coach, 
called the “ Defiance” ran from Edinburgh to Aberdeen, 
a distance of 1*29^ miles in twelve hours and ten minuU-s, 
very quick time indetnl when you remember tliat the 
loaded carria^'c had to be ferried across the I'orth at 
Queensferry. The " Telejiraph ” took seventein liours 
from the Bull Inn, Aldgate, to Exeter. 

These were regular performances, and will afibrd 
some idea of express travelling in On special 

occasions they were surpass<?d. It is reconled that the 
“Patent Tallyho” coach on one occasion ran fi’om Lon¬ 
don to Birmingham, a distance of 109 miles, in seven 
hours and fifty minutes. The “Quicksilver” used to run 
from the Three Nuns in Aldgate to Brighton in four 
hours and a half, and on one occasion carried the King’s 
Speech at the opening of Parliament in three hours and 
forty minutes. 

But how dismayed a business man of to-day would 
be if the slowest train went at no swifter pace than the 
fastest of these coaclies ! He may at five o’clock jump 
into a train at London Bridge and be in Brighton^t 
five minutes past sixf Moreover, he may take his 
choice of a score of trains of which even those tliat slop 
at all the intermediate stations do not take more than 
two hours and a quarter. 


3 
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In long journeys tlie difference becomes still more 
important. We have se«*n that a travt-ller with the 
hick to get int<i b’dinhurgh just as the “Defiance” was 
r<“ady to start, if ho conld forego sleep so long, might 
manage to reach Aherdei-n from London in fifty-four 
hours thirty-tliree minutes. Now (1H97) he may step 
into a railway carriage at King's Cross at ten in the 
morning, and at five minutes past ten on the same 
night arrive in the (Jranite City. What \vould the 
old coaediman on tlie Western Koad have thought if 
when rattling down the street with his spanking team, 
and proud of having got from Tjondon to Exeter in seven¬ 
teen hours, some one had told him a time was coming 
when the traveller would expirt tt» perform it in four? 

Nevertheless, greater speed is not the inost important 
gain. It is when we compare the traffic citfried by 
(xiachoK with that drawn in trains that the vast 
revolution accomplished by the latter is understood. 
Let us 8e<^ what was meant by a good coartf^oad in the 
olden time. Here is a descriptiiin by a great coachman, 
who descTibes what he saw with his own eyes :— 

“In the first ])lace, there were four inside and twelve 
out, exclusive of the guard. The fore hoot was full of 
small parci'ls, the liind boot was the same ; the roof of 
the coach was piled up as high as it could be to allow of 
its passing under the archway of the inn ; and boxes 
and carjMjt-bags, gun-cases, hampers, and eveiy descrip¬ 
tion of luggage for the sixteen people who were inside 
and out, were heaped up and hanging over the sides of 
the roof, which was all covered with tarpaulin, uid 
securely strapped down with a broad leather strap.'* It 
was wonderful to btdiold, and wonderful to imagine how 
it could be all stowed away. ^ On the very lamp-irons 
you would often see game-baskets hung, and bares and 
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pheasants dangling down. Under the coacli there was 
often swung a ‘ cradle,’ into whicli various things 
wliich could go nowhere else were put.” 

Si.xteen passengers and as much luggage as four 
horses could drag at the gallop—he tlie coacli loaded 
ever so ingeniously—would be a flea-bite to the “ Fly¬ 
ing Scotsman". To grasp the stupendous change 
effected by steam locomotion it is but necessary to 
remember the bare fact that our railways carry in 
round numbtu-s 900.000.000 passengers and 325,000.000 
tons of goods annually. It has been estimated that in 
1834 the stage coaches, then at their best, earned 
80,000.000 passengers, an average distance of twelve 
miles each at an average cost of live shillings and five- 
pence a mile 

The larger traffic of to-day is done with far greater 
cheapne.ss as well as expedition. For instance, the fare 
from King’s Cross to Newcastle liy train is £l 18s. 3d. 
first class, and £1 2s. 71d. third—the journey lasting less 
than SIX hours; the coaching fare used to be £4 10s, in¬ 
side and .t'-2 5s. outside, not including road expenses, and 
the journey—by express mail—took thirty hours. The 
road expenses came to a very considerable sum, as the 
guard and coachman depended largely on “ tip!?, ’ and it 
was scarcely possible to endure such a long journey 
without having dinner or luncheon at one of the 
inns on the way. The railway fare from London to 
\ork is £1 /a first class, or 15s, 8d. second; the 
coaching fare was £3 5s. inside and £1 14.s. out, again 
exclusive of road expenses. Obviously, then, only the 
comparatively rich and well-to-do could find the means 
of travelling by stage coach ; the rest of the population 
either had to stay at home or adopt certain means of 
locomotion that were slower and homelier. 



CIIAPTKR VII. 

ON THE HIGHWAY. 

Ti’ aiiyojio had made a jomnoy over Kngland on foot 
or on horseback in 1887 what sort of traffic would he 
Imvo mot with ? Lot us try to find an answer to 
that question. In our time the remote country lanes 
are very quiet and almost deserted. Now and then a 
cyclist w'hoels along, the farnu'r jogs past in his gig, a 
butcher or a grocer's spring-cart turns up to the farms 
or stops at tin; cottages, heavy shire horses drag loads 
of corn to the station or return from it with oil-cakc 
and mamin's. But tlie traveller on foot may walk for 
miles and miles without meeting anybody. Yet here 
and there he will come to what are now only beer¬ 
houses, hut seem to have been built for a very different 
state of things. The building and stabling are much 
too large for all the business done, and, perhaps, the 
name of the inn, the William or the George, will 
indicate when it was built. Once upon a time all this 
accommodation was barely sufticient That was in days 
when the landlord horsed the mail-coaches, of which, 
perhaps, a dozen in the course of twenty-four hours 
rattled up to the door, and, except for canals, the high¬ 
way was the only means of transit. 

Poor people could not afford to travel in a stage 
coach. Those who were strong and healthy made their 
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journey on foot; others, if tl^e distance was sliort. "ot a 
lift in a carrier's cart or a farnu'i ’s wa<:«j:on. For longer 
distances there was the stage waggon, a great hnnhering 
veliicle, with broad wheels and eight or ten horses, 
which did not travel at a faster rate than four miles 
an hour. The driver, with a great thong in his hand, 
rode by the side of his team on a pony, and women 
and children made themselves comfortable under the 
tilted cover. It was a slow but cheap means of con¬ 
veyance. A stage coach had to buy a licence costing 
£5 for every coachman and guard, as well as pay a 
duty based on the number of passengers it was 
licensed to carry; but a waggon was not liable to these 
charges so long as it did not exceed a rate of four miles 
an hour. There were also quick-going vans to forward 
the heavier kind of luggage. 

One sort of vehicle which was common enough 
then has quite gone out of use in this country, viz., 
the dogcart. The dog is still an ojdinary beast of 
burden in lielgium and other countries, Jind sixty 
years ago it was so used here, espccrially by London 
costermongers and gretmgrocers, and to a smaller ex¬ 
tent in the country. Within living memory a well- 
known character, living close to the great North Load, 
used to race the coaches in a tiny’ cart drawn l)y a team 
of foxhounds. It was not till the year 1855 that the 
use of dogs as beasts of burden was prohibited by Act 
of Parliament. 

If the stage coach was too expensive for the poor, it 
was not sufficiently exclusive for the rich, and our 
traveller was not unlikely to meet some magnate on the 
road travelling post. Lord William Lennox has told us 
what it cost to get from London to Holyhead by this 
method, the distance being 264 miles. The charge for 
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four lioi'ses. with post hoys, tjutes, aixl ostlc-rs amounted 
to A'5B .">s. mill the expenses for four iiij^hts on the 
road, witli heils, dinners and breakfasts for two persons 
and one maid, 8s.. niakiii}' a total of .t'CiB 13s. 9d. for 
the journey. After all. the party could not have been 
anythinf' like so comfortable as the railway jiassent’crs 
of to day, and the cost of a lii-st-idass ticket is onlv 
£‘2 2s. Hd., so that all three could have travelled for 
to 8s,, and Instead of wasting four days on the journev 
it can be done, and is done regularly, in little more than 


six houi-s. 

Often, too. the jHMlestrian wouhrseo farm carta and 
waggons, laden with sad-looking family groups and bits 
of furniture, toiling along towards a sea-port—it might 
he liristol, or Hull, or Liverpool, or SouthampUin—for 
there had been hard times in England, and many turned 
their hopi'S to some distant shore. Between 1H37 and 
iHriO, the gross increase of population in England, that 
isf"tl le excess of births over deatlis.Muid beim 3,0-17.000, 
hut tlu'uu't increase had been ^only 1,512,000, because 
no fewer than 2.135,000 had emigrated. 

The majority had ci-asial to be English subjects, 
since at the beginning of the n*ign there was a strong 
prijudice against our colonies. Emigrants pnderred 
the United States, chiefly because that country had 
begun the excellent system of ofTering homesteads to the 
settler, and to some extent they were influenced by 
William Cobhett, who in 1830 had written in his i^uraf 


Hides: " Ten largo ships have gone this spring laden 
with these fugitives from the fangs of taxation," and 
ho had urged them to select the United States “ in pre¬ 
ference to those villainous colonies". ^That is worth 


bearing in mind chiefly for the great alteration that has 
come over public sentiment.; 
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Another sight, so common one would not have thought 
of commenting on it then, was that of a slieplu-rd or 
drover, in his smock and with a couple of dogs at Ins 
heel, at a leisurely pace diiving his fat sheep or cattle 
towards the market of London or another large town. 
Unless where water was availahle. this was the only 
method, and it was extremely wasteful both of tune 
and flesh. Sir .Tames Uaird has related how a voiy 
well-known farmer in liis day. Mi'. Hudson of Ilolk- 
ham, Norfolk, tohl him tliat when hv drove his fat 
lieasts u)» to London a sheep often lost 10 Ihs. and a 
hullock -28 Ihs. on the way. He calculated the waste 
eijual to XOOO a year on the ipiantity of stock he .sent 
up, and his statement is fully home out by that of 
other farmers. Little did the farmers of 1837 con¬ 
ceive when they saw the gangs of navvies tunnelling 
and bridging and digging, and laying an iron way 
through their land, what an effect it would have. 

If human tratlic has changed its appearance, so also 
has the populace of the woods and fields. Mention 
may be made of one or two creatures very familiar 
then, but now. rare. A traveller wrote a few yeiu's 
befi;re the Queen's accession : “There usi,al to be in that 
part of the country an incredible number of kiti^s. 
These birds used to be soaring over the road, and over 
a wood called Moncks Wood in almost evi^ry direction ; 


one used actually to see them sitting in the middle of 
the road, and on one occasion I remember counting as 
many as tw'enty-seven in the air at the same time ! 
When a single specimen is seen now the event is 
spoken of in the papers. Often, too, we hear of the 
magpies coming up tf) the cottage door, or perching on 
the thatch, and many another bird, then as common as 
the sparrow.^is now seen only on rare occasions. 
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OF.OlU'.H STEPHENSON. 

TirF.PK ai(‘ tlirop days in the early part of the century 
that art' landmarks in tin* history of locomotion by 
steam. The fust is Tuesday, the ‘iTth of September, 
182.'). On that morning' crowds of siehtseers, some on 
foot, some in earriaees, some on horseback, mieht have 
been s<‘en flockiiif' into the town of Stockton-on-'lees. 
Holiday had bia-n proclninnd for an entertainment of n 
strange and novel description. Many were there who 
had celebrated the liattles of Trafalj'ar and Waterloo, 
but this time they were to witness a triumph of peace. 
I housands had colh*eted out of that love of amusement 
which attract<‘d them to a race-moetinf»or a prizc-fif^ht. 
hew indei'd realised that here was the beginning of a 
ehanj'e, the like of which had not occurred since the 
b{-rrinnins of the world ; for it was the opening of the 
Stockton and Darlington Uailway. 

It was al.so the end of a long and arduous struggle. 
'J‘ho country round about Darlington is famous for its 
coal-fields, but a great hindrance to the development 
of trade lay in the inadequate means of getting the 
misu'ra! to market. To reach the sea, and thereby the 
London consumer, was dilhcult. and for land distri¬ 
bution there was nothing but carts and donkeys. At 
first the idea was to construct a canal, but, luckily, as it 
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turned out aflcr\v:iid>;. tin- funds wcr*’ not foi ttu-oiiiin<' 

^ * 

and in the year I^'IO, at a pul)h«- meeting, a erininntii-e 
was appointed to iiuitnre wlielher a railroad or eaiial 
between Darlintiton and Stockton wer<- tin- nmre juacti- 
cable, it was not, however, till lt>18 that the entriiuM i^^ 


the mining districts of Wales and Northuinborland, but 
they were simply tramways on whicb the haulage was 
done by horses. And, indeed, the directors of this line 
did not at first contemplate the use of any other force. 
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At first tlie projectors seemed to have had all the 
world a^'aiiist them. When the hill was introduced 
into Parliament it was defeated mainly through the 
inihieiice of the Duke of Cleveland, who objected to 
the distiirhance of one of his fox-covers. Some years 
later, however, the act was obtained, ^’i-t the way did 
not seem clear,’and Mr. I’eiusc, to whose* energy and 
perseverance* success so far was due. had been ponder¬ 
ing how to pr«»ce<*d, when there calU'd upon him a man 
who describi'd himself as “only the engine-wright at 
K'illingworth," hut who in the course of conversation 
v«*ry soon showed that he had the special knowledge 
and aptitude retjuired to carry through the under¬ 
taking. Now, this stranger, who seemed to he a 
curious mixture of personal modesty and the greatest 
confidence in a favourite idea of his, rather startled his 
host by showing himself, as it appeared, a visionary 
in at least one asp<*ct. Ho actually dreamt of using 
locomotive steam-engines on tlie line instead of horses. 
When Mr. Pi*aso doubted, “ Come over and see my 
(*nginos at Killingworth,” he said. 

* This was the cc'lehruted George Stephenson, whose 
history is so intimately connected with the develop¬ 
ment of our railway system.^ No one had ever to 
di'pend moi'e absolutely on his own resources. He was 
the son of old Poh Stephenson, as his nciglihours 
called him. who, when George was little, had to find 
support for himself, a wife and six children out of a 
wage of twelve shillings a week. They lived in a 
house^as poor as can bo imagined, with unplastcred 
walls, a clay floor and no ceiling—only the bare 
rafters—a place that would he thought a very inferior 
stable in these days. How^they lived may be inferred 
from an incident that belongs to the days when George 
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was rich and prosperous. “Let’s have a crowdie 
night,” he would sometimes say wheji in his beautiful 
liome at Taplow. Xow a “crowdie” is made h}' 
simply i)ouring lutt water on a haj>in of oatmeal, 
adding a little salt, and supping with milk or a ])at 
of butter. It was the food of his childhood and eai‘i\ 
working days, and the relish imparted by hunger pro- 
dticed the liking that endured to the end of his lib-. 

“Lob” could not atTord to pay scliool fees, and 
George grew up ignorant of books, and to the very last 
was able to write only with the greatest dilliculty. 
^ et his story pi'ovi*s that excidlent fis hrjok knowledge 
is.^there is an education outside of it. His father 
taught him at least to find birds’ nests and take 
pleasure in observing the works of nature; he learned 
a great deal more by the use of his own eyes and 
brain. And it was done in the midtlb* of lianl work, 

for in those days as soon as a boy could earn a 

penny he was sent out to do it. George Steplienson’s 
hist tusk was the very htimble one of “ herdin’ kyt* ” 
(or minding cows) for a widow at a wage of twopence 
a day. Then he got on to l<*ad the hor.ses at ))lough- 
ing, to hoe turnips, and do other farm work at four- 
pence a day j next to drive the gin-horse at sixptuice 

a day, and at length he left the farm to drive the old 

gin-horse at a colliery. 


Yet it must not bo thought that because he had gone 
through all this before he was fifteen he spent a sad or 
miserable childhood^ On the contrary, he was a merry 
high-spirited youth, a fine wrestler, good at leaping and 
lifting weights/^and an adept at finding out birds' nests 
and making 2)cts. However, it was the engine of which 
his father was fireman that beyond all else excited his 
curiosity, and one of his earliest 2>astimes was to model 
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it in cliiy while watchini,' tlie cows. A Inippy lad he 
was ^wlirii at tlie a^'e of fouit(*eii he was otVorecl a 
shilliiij' a day to act as assistant fireman to his father. 
'Ihat was (lie he^'inninf^ of his practical insight into 
the w'underfnl macliine that liad excited his boyish 
admiration. 

It woul<l take too long to follow his career stop by step 
from tliis humble position till by steadiness and good 
conduct he came to be engine-driver at Killingworth. 
He learned to n-ad and write ami count at eighteen. 
He inetided shoes and cleaned clocks in his scanty 
leisure. By constant attention he acquired a thorough 
understanding of the mechanism of an engine, and at 
last began to devise improvements and inventions of 
his own. He cannot claim to have invented the loco¬ 
motive engine, Imt ho was the first to see its j>ossi- 

hilitic'S. 

Whil«! members of Parliament treated the idea os 
that of a mailman, and newspaper writers asked in 
scorn who would think paying anything to be con¬ 
veyed from Hexham to Newcastle on a dreary w’aggon- 
way in a kind of coal-waggon dragged by a roaring 
steam-engine, or scoffed at the notion of a steam- 
carriage travelling “ at a rate almost equal to that of 
the fleetest horse,” ho had perfect confidence in the 
result. “Now lads," he said to his son Kobert and 
Jolm Dixon when the Stockton and Darlington lino 
was well advanced, “ I venture to tell you that I think 
you will live to see the day when railways will 
suiiarsedo almost all other methods of conveyance in 
tliis country — when mail-coaches will go by railway 
and railroads will become the great highways for the 
king and all his subjects.” We know how the pro¬ 
phecy has been fulfilled. 
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EARLY RAILWAYS. 

The opening of the Stockton and l.)5irlington line*-- 
the first of three gre^it landmarks alluded to in the 
foregoing cliapter—offered what we should now con¬ 
sider a strange and almost ludicrous spectacle. At six 
in the morning, the directors exhibited the working 
of the inclined planes by a fixed engine, which drew 
a train of waggons up for a length of 19(50 yards in 
seven minutes and a half, and let it run down 880 
yards on the other side in five minutes. Then came 
the groat procession of the day. Stephenson bad built 
a locomotive engine, which he drove himself. Next 
followed six waggons loaded with coal and flour, a 
coach full of directors and proprietors, twenty-one 
waggons crammed with passenger's, and six more 
waggons full of coal. In front paced a horseman 
carrying a flag. 

Nobody except Stephenson dreamt that the engine 
could outrun the horse. At a favourable point, how¬ 
ever, he determined to try its speed, and shouting for 
the rider' to get out of the way, ho sent his snorting 
machine along at a rate of between twelve and fifteen 
miles an hour, to the astonishment of the huge con¬ 
course of spectator's, who scampered and galloped and 
ran in a vain effort to keep up. A point in advance 
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had bron yot for lonf,' after tlio line Imd lu'en 

o}>fnc4l for work, passen'jer coaclies wore drawn along 
it l>v horses only 

Our next landmark is the 1 ith ot Oetoher, 1«20. 



i'lu: iiucKti. 

when Rteplienson’s “ Rocketciuried off the lii-st prize 
at Rainhill. A keen controversy, with Stephenson 
against the world, had rag(>d as to whether fixed or 
locomotive engines were better for the new Manchester 
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hikI Liverpool line. The directors, to test tie- matter 
practically hud nlVncd a prize for tlie host locom.»tive ; 
iiiid though tile competition had been orieinully fixcMl 
for tlie (jih it was not eomploteil till the 1 Ith of 
October, «i\vine to acci<lents and breakdowns with tlie 
“Novelty” and the “ Sanspareil.” the onlv formidahlo 
rivals to th( •• Jfocket From this point it may be 


THE “qceks rMpnvss”. 
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smd hat opposition to the locomotive.en^mie as the 

1-st hauling power on railways ceased. Stephenson 

demonstrated that the “Itocket.- winch waashcd only 

seven ami a half tons, could draw a load of n.ne and 

u half tons at an average speed of over thirteen miles. 

hour ; and that wlien freed from encumbrance it 

could get over the ground at the rate of thirty-fivo 
miles an hour. 
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Oil tlir 15lli f»f SrptiMiihiT. 1K80, it may lie said tliat 
tin* seal was jiiaeed on his success. On that day a 
most hnlliant assinnhlaoe came to witness the opening 
of tlic> liiverpool and ManehestiT line, amono the spec¬ 
tators hcino the oi<>at Duke of W ellinj^ton, at that time 
I’lime Minister; Sir Hohert IVcl, Secretary of State; 
Mr. Hiiskisstm, M.l’. for Livorpool, and many other 
noted men of the time. iM^ht locomotives had hcen 
Imilt and placed on the lino, and it would have been 
a day of unclouded happiness to the prcat en^iineer hut 


for an unfortunate accident by which Mr. Iluskisson 
nud his death, just after ho had shaken hands with the 
Prime Minister. The event made a deep impression 
on the Duke of ^Vellin^don's mind. He could not be 
jKUsuaded to look at or enter a railway carriage a^ain 
till the year 1B43, when ho accompanied the Queen 
on a trip on the South-Western. 

But thouj’h a great victory had been gained, it took 
many a long year of arduous work to develop the 
railway system. Yet there was every incentive to 
hurry, since the needs of the jiopulation had far out¬ 
grown the coaching system, which at times of e.xtra 
large traftic was found wholly inadequate. When, for 
instance, people were flocking to London in 1837 to 
w’itness the Queen’s coronation conveyances were so 
much in demand that as much as i^TO was paid for a 
single seat in a donkey-chaise between Kugby and 
Denbigh. 

For the slow’ness of development there were many 
causes. To show the difliculties let us look at 
the history of the London and Birmingham line, 
which in its main features is typical of many others. 
Immediately after the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester in 1830 the project was mooted, but it 
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was not coniplt't<'<l till c-ij'ht years after, tliai is to 
say in September, 1838. more than a year after tlie 
Queen's accession. 

FiiTJt. tlierc was tlie ditiiculty of obtaining a survey of 
the line. Country gentlemen disliked to have tlieir 
privacy invaded, their land cut up, their ganu* preserves 
and fox-cover.s disturbed, and often the surveyor was 
obliged to go by niglit and, with the stealthiness of 
a pt)aclier, try to get bis measuri'iiients in the dark. 
1 he army of workers, no less than the capitalists 
connected witli canals and highways, saw nothing but 
ruin in the success of railway.s. ‘ Stablehoys, guards, 
coachmen, inn-keepers, ostlers, toll-keepers, coaeh- 
proin-ietors, and their kind, set the most dreadful 

stories going as to the dangers and disturbances threat¬ 
ened by the engine. 

In the next place a private bill had to be got through 
Parliament, and here the opposition concentrated itself, 
not so strongly as it had done in the case of the Man¬ 
chester and Liverpool, but suthcicntly so to get the hill 
tlirown out by the I>eers, many of whom were land- 
owners on the line of route. That was in 1H82. up to 
which time the preliminary expenses had amounted to 
£32,000. But nothing in the history of railways 
excites more admiration than the sturdy undaunted 
English detennination with which each project was 
earned through by the promoters, and next session 
the bill was obtained, the total expenses of carrying 
it through Parliament amounting to £72,868. In 
addition to this the owners of land were paid £750,000 
instead of the originally estimated £*250,000, which 

may in part account for their change of attitude to the 
bill. 

And now the difliculties of construction had to bo 

4 
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filcod with iiu'xpcrioiiced engineers and hadly organised 
lalioiir and poor tools. Tlio story is too long to tell 
In n- of the bridges and tunnels, the partial failures 
and stoppages of this great work, hut it remains as a 
testiinony to the stubborn energy and thorough work- 
nnuiship of the men of tin* time. 

If it he remembered that this line was opened in 
iHdH, the Ihrmingham and Derby in August, the Shef¬ 
field and Hotherham in November of IK^O; in IM-IO 
the Midland, the A’ork and North Midland, the Chester 
and Crewe, the Chester and Birkenhead, the Man¬ 
chester and Birmingham, the Manchester and Ijeeds, 
and the Maryporl and Carlisle, it will not he dilheult 
to imagine what a liainnKuing, and shovelling, and 
pick-axing were going on in the year when Victoria 
succeeiled ^Villiam I\’. This was the beginning of 
the ‘21,171 mil<‘s of railway now (1S*.)7) in wtuking 
tu<h'r in the United Kingdom.' 


' See '1 alilo I \’. on [*. 2*Ja. 
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THE POST OFFICE. 

One of the most itrikiiif; features ^of tlie Qpcens 
reign is that not one improvement alone, hut a -neat 
comhiuation of them] has made the period so famous in 
the history of human progress. In the verv year of 
her accession tliere was published a brief 'pHUiplilet 
destined to work a revolution on its own account. 
Ihis was ; Its Importance and 

1 raeticabilityby Mr. (afterwards Sir) Howland Hill 
He had been attracted to tlie subject by a curious 
story told of the poet Coleridge. (Jnce in hi.S/A-outh. 
while walking in the lake district. Coleridge “^w the 
postman deliver a letter to a poor womans who took it 
m her hands, turned it over, and then, with apparent 
reluctance, handed it back, declaring that she had not' 
a Bhilhng to pay the postage. The sentimental baYd, 
heunng that the letter was from a distant brotlier 
insisted on paying for it himself, tl.ough the woman 
did not wish to accept of his bounty. As .soon as the 
postman was gone she explained the reason. The 
envelope contained only a blank sheet of paper, and 
It had been arranged beforehand that every time 
tier brother sent this slic would know he was well, 
and thus she got all the news she w-anted merest by 
handling the package and giving it hack. ^ 
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This littk' story set Mr. Rowland Hill thinking. In 
the first place it seemed wrong that poor people should 
be tem))ted into such trickery in order to communicate 
with one another; then ho reflected what a chock 
oti business this dear postage must be, and finally 
begai> to cojisider where the chief expense of carrying 
the h'tters really lay. The Governtuent had acted on a 
tlieory that it was in carriage, and up to that time 
postage Inid been regulated by weight and distance. 
Tims a l(‘tlor from London to Manchester was charged 
eightpence if it had only one enclosure, one and 
fourpence for two enclosures, two shillings for three. 
Fourpence was charged for sending a letter fifteen 
miles. But Mr. Rowland Hill thought to liimself that 
the cost of carrying the mail bags could not really 
be 80 great, that the expense must lie in collecting 
letters and delivering them. So, after ‘much thought, 
lio came forward with the bold proposal that the old 
'system should bo alM>lished' and lettera carried any 
distance for a penny the half-ounce. 

Like almost every other reformer, he was at first 
laughed at. So many letters would be written, ex¬ 
claimed Lord Lichfield, the Postmaster-General, the 
mails couhl not carry them, and “_UiQ-.-Walls of the 
Post Ollice would burst”. Even clever Sydney Smith 
talked with ficom of the ” uouscneical penny-post 
Bcheme ”. But ns we have seen in the case of railways, 
though a new project was sure to bo flouted and 
jeered at, there was at that period no lack in England 
of men sufticiently open of mind to consider a pro¬ 
posal on its morits, and the “nonsensical penny-post 
scheme ” soon won for itself a strong body of support. 

Business men especially were quick to see its 
possibilities, and from them so many petitions flowed 
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into Parliament, that after a committee liad been 
appointed, and had reported in favour of uniform 
charges and stamps for prepayment, a hill was at 
length introdiK^ed. At first the postaee was fixed at 
fourpence, hut in lH-10 it was changed to a penny tin; 
half-ounce. 

Just at that time the main trunk railways were 
being opened, and helped to produce results that have 
far outstripped even the sanguine expectations of Sir 
Howland Hill. In 1H39, tlie last y<’ar of lieavy cliarges 
for postage, about 8*2.000,()0() letters were deliver<“d in 
the United Kingdom ; in IHlTy over 1,000.000.000 wore 
delivered; and in 1896 no less than 3,0;j0.000.()0(). 
This number includes not only letters, but jiost-cards, 
books, new.spapers and paiwls. and works out to an 
average of rather more than seventy-seven packages 
to each inhabitant. In 1837 the average was little 
more than three to the inhabitant. A curious fact, 
testifying not only to the use made of the Post Otlice, 
but to the spread of education, is that while in 1837 
only about l:f lbs. of writing paper was used per 
head, the average has now risen to over 12 lbs. per 
head. 

Of the branches of work done by the Post Ollice a 
few words may be said. The parcel post was started 
m 1883, and in the following year 22,000.000 parcels 
'\ere sent, but this had increased to three times the 
number in 1896. Some people thought that the rail¬ 
way tmflic would he injured by the establishment of 
a cheap parcel posK but Hhe contrary has happened. 
It was a welcome <^i8covery to many classes of trades¬ 
men/ market gardeners, and others, to find that pack¬ 
ages of goods could be sent with almost as much 
certainty, promptitude, and comparative clieapness as 
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letters. It stimulated enteqirise to such an extent that 
Imsiness flowed over frt)m the I’ost Ollice to the railway 
companies, wliich, in (lieir turn, henan to improve their 
services and emulati* (he punctuality of their new rival. 
The consequence is that they, instead of doing less, 
have done mon' business than before. In the year 
IKK.3 they rcceiv<‘d about I'd.‘250,000 for the carriage of 
pnrci'Is. but in ten years this had risen to X4.500.000, 
and thrir efforts at improvement make us hope for a 
gri-atiT inercast’ in the future. 

One interesting department of the Post OlVicc has 
notliing to do witli the carriage of letters. At the 
hegintiing of the <-entury. Mr. (’harles Whitbread pro¬ 
posed tliat the Post OOice should open savings banks 
for the encouragement of thrift among the working 
classes. It was not till forty years after that the plan 
was adopted, but tin* idea was caught up eagerly at 
once by those it was intended to benefit, and money 
poured in to the extent of i“2r),000,000 in 1810, and it 
affords substantial proof of prosperity that the amount 
has gone on increasing till in 1805 this sum was very 
nearly qiiadrupleil. Now-a-days, any one may start an 
account with a shilling, wliich may be paid in stamps, 
BO that really any one may begin by laying out a penny 
on a postage stamp, and saving the stamps till there 
are twelve of them. 

Nor is this the only financial business it deals with. 
Before the Post Ollice began to issue money and postal 
orders, the greatest difficulty and danger attended tho 
sending of small sums. How much this arrangement 
was needed is shown by tho extraordinary number 
of people who take advantage of it. The figures are 
80 large it is difficult to grasp them. Every year close 
on 500,000,000 of money ordere are issued, representing 
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very nearly £200.000.000. Just try t<i ima<,'ine tin* 
nmitituile of small transactions which these stujx'inlous 
amounts imply ! We are foiced to conclude (hat tlio 
greater part of this husines.s never would have hccn 
done save for the facilities afforded hy tlie parcel post 
and the money order. 


MOMF. TiiortJins Fit<)>r .turto.xD. 

oil. to in Kn^'laiiil now that April’s then*! 

Anil wh<M*vrr wakes in Fii^tlaiul sees, some mnrninj^, iinawai'e 
'I liHt the lowest hoiiyhs ami the hrushwood sheaf 
Kouml the clin-tree hole are in liny leaf, 

W’hile the ehaniiich sinj's on the orchard hou({h, 

In Knoland—now! 

And after .\pril, when May follows, 

.\iid the whitelhroat huihls. and all the swallows 
Mark, wluTe iny hlossoim-d pear-tree in the hedj'e 
Leans to the field ami scatters on the elovm- 
Illossoins ami dewdrops—at the hent spray's ed^e - 
Thafs the wise thrush : he sirips each sonj; twice over 
1^'st you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careh'ss rapture! 

Ami, though the fi^dds look rouf-h with hoary dew, 

All will Ik‘ ^ay wlimi noonti<le wakes anew 
'Ihe hiittorcups, llu* little children's dower, 

Far hrii'hter than this gaudy melon-flower I 

JtODEKT linoWNtNO. 
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rriAPTKH XT. 

KLKCTHICITY. 

Ik tho application of steam to do the work of man is 
the most powerful discovoiy of our time, the adaptation 
of electrieity to our ordinary uses is the most wonderful 
and striking. Without it travelling hy rail would he 
both danj,'on)Us and slow. It enables us to transmit 
inessaKcs under the very sea. so that people with oceans 
between them may communicate within a space of time 
that is measured by minutes. 

It enables ])eople in distant towns to converse almost 
as freely as if they stood face to face ; it will even bottle 
up the human voice and keep it for years. At the 
anniversary of the death of Hobert Browninjr. the poet, 
a company of his friends heard the familiar accents of 
his voice repeating words that he had spoken into a 
phonograph several years before. Had tho invention 
come sooner it would have been possible for this 
generation to listen to “ the marvellous voice ” of Sir 
Robert Peel, and to hear the musicians and actors, the 
pieachors and divines, the statesmen and orators who 
had passed away ere we were born. 

Imagination cannot fail to invest with singular 
interest tho driest recital of what has been done in our 
days by means of electricity. During the eighteenth 
century, and indeed far back in ancient times, the 
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phenomenon of electricity had received attention. The 
distinction of onr day is to have invented plans for 
makiii'' it available for orchimry jnnposes of life. 
For a long time electricity merely fitted m with other 
inventions. It was. for instance, greatly ncede«l on the 
new railways, where at first there wore no means of 
signalling. Try to fancy what would liappeu to-day if 
all electiical appliances were to he taken away from one 
of onr main lines of railway. Kxpress travelling would 
have to he stopped at once, and the mmiht-r of trains 
very greatly reduced ; if not the danger would he 
uneiulurahle. 

Yet at first the jiassenger lines had no proper signals, 
Imt had to make shift with flags and <liscs eh-vated on 
jjosts and pillars. Then in JhU Sir Charles (iregory 
designed and put uj» at New Cross a semaphore sucii 
<as had already hcen used for short distance signalling. 
I’liis semaphore had two arms, ont^ to the ri-'ht and 
the other to the left, cu<-h arm strelelu'd out in the 
direction hy which the trains approach. If this arm is 
held right out it moans danger; if lialf inclined to the 
post it means caution, and if close the post it 
moans that the way is clear for an approaching train. 
At night the same warnings are given hv means of 
dilferently coloured lights. In IH-KJ distant signals, 
worked hy wire communication from the signal ho.x, 
were first started in Kdinimrgh, and in lHr)2 the 
Great Northern liailway liad all its lines fitted with 
distant signals of the 8emai)ht>re type. 'Phe safely of 
modern travelling hy rail is very largely duo to the 
semaphore and the electric telegiaiph. 

In the adoption of electricity for haulage, other 
countries are slightly ahead of us, hut tliis has hecn 
due to legislative barriers that were removed in 1H9C, 
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tin; occasion In'in;,' cch'lnattMl l»y a procession of in<)tor 
cars lu'tweon Loinlon ainl Hri^^liton. There is still some 
flouht as to the comparative merits of electricity ami 
oil for the nuttor cars, which promise soon to <lo a part 
at lestst of the work at present accomplished hy horses. 
Ihit electricity is used with sticcess for tram-cars and 
trains. 


I'he idea of conveyin<» nu'ssa<;es by means of eh*c- 
tni'ity was in tiu' air as early as the middle of last 
o<‘ntury, hut it was not till IKdti that (’ook invented a 
means of transmitting the Kdters of the alphabet by 
the aid of three needles. Iii the next year he; and 
Wheatstone improved upon this, and in ls|0 they 
pro<lnced “ W'heatstone’s st«‘p-l)y.stcp letttn-showinj*”. 

The early e\|>eriments had he«*n made on tin; Nortli- 
West(‘rn Railway between hhiston and Camden 'l\)wn, 
hut the first puhli<; lim; to use this pati*nt was laid from 
Puddinjiton to Slouch, on the (rreat Western, in 1H-I3. 


I'wo years later .500 lines of wire w'ero in use, and in 
IH-Ifi the IClectric Tclej^raph Company was startcjl. 

In the years IKOH and IHOO Acts of Parlianu«nt 
were passed hy wliich the telej-raphs wore transfeirtul 
from private companies to the Post Ollico. The ohjiHi- 
tions to their remaining with the former were the 
high chargi's and the imperfection of the service, 
both ns regards tin; neglect of many larg<> hiwns and 
the frequent delays in transmission. By 1K8H .50,000 
miles of telegraph wire had been constructed. A 
uniform taritThas been cstahli.shcd, which at lii'st began 
with one shilling for twelve words, hut this has been 
dowered to sixpence,' with the result that the numher 
of messages has been enormously increased, lii 1H‘)6 
no few’or than (M,.500,000 messages were despatched, 
at an average of 7 Ad. each. 
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The land lines of the world are snpplonunted by 
about 82,000 miles of siibtJiarint cabh's, \\hK')i riiabb* 
us to bold rapid communication with the jho^i distant 
countries. A message sent from lyondon to 
takes only twenty minutes ; frotn Tjondon to Homliay 
fifty minutes; from London to China 120 minutes; 
from London to Australia IGO minutes.' 

The telephone is a more recent discovery for trans¬ 
mitting messages by word of mouth. In IKI] WheiU- 
stone made a beautiful toy which he called a •‘inxunc 
lyreBy it he showed tliat if the sounding boards of 
two musical instruments are connected by a pi<>ce of 
pinewood a tune played on one will be reprodiu-ed on 
the otlier. This was a telephone of a sort, and it was 
greatly developed by the application of electricity. 
The man to whom its present commercial import¬ 
ance is due was Mr^Jicil, but many others have? worked 
in the same field, and the use of the telephone has 
been very rapidly extended. In 1K76 there were only 
200 working in all I-'mrope, but in 1888 there were 
20,400 in the United Kingdom alone. 

Even from this brief sketeh it will be apparent what 
a great part is played in our existence by this force, 
whose practical application was unknown to those who 
lived in 1837. The electric bells in our houses, the 
electric light in street and public and private buildings, 
the electric railway and the electric omnilms, the teh> 
graph, the telephone and the phonograph are exclu¬ 
sive products of the Queen’s reign. Every day adds 
something to the list. A Gcnnan farmer has made a 
plough tliat goes by electricity, and a Scotchman on 
the moor of Kannoch has erected an electric thrashing 
machine. 
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STKAM-SIIII’S. 

In the period of repose that followed tlie jircat con- 
tinoMliil war of the last century and the ho},'innin<» of 
this the ener''y of Eni^lishinon appears to liave con¬ 
centrated itself, as it had iievoi* done before, on tlie 
practical ap])licatinn of science to increasing the con¬ 
veniences of life. \V»* have seen how the railway was 
beginning in l«;i7 to join town to town as they had 
not been joined before, and the improvement of postal 
aiTangements tendi-d still more to bring the various 
parts of the country into communication. Hut still our 
Separation from the rest of the world \vas ns complete 
us heretofore. 

For centuries navigation had been practically at a 
standstill. The sliglit improvement made in the 
build and rig of ships caused little difference to the 
voyager. AMmtever might be the importance of his 
errand, he had no means of progressing in a calm or 
against a contrary wind. The Atlantic, crossed so 
surely and swiftly now. did really divide one world 
from another. Months often elapsed l)etw’een the 
despatch of a mail and its delivery in New York, 
and the passenger could scarcely guess at the time 
of his arrival. 

As to business between the two continents, it was 
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impossible wlicre speed wus esseiitiiii, and hampered 
and retarde<l wliere it was not. The breakiii'^' down 
of this barrier between Great Britain and the outer 
world constitutes a -iroat. perhaps the ^neatest, triumph 
of the Victorian era. Without it. as we sliall presentiv 
show, proj^ress \\onid have been inipossil)le, lor witliont 
it means would have been lacking to feed our jnillions 
of workers. 



TIIK OHEAT %VK.STr:HN.” OK imiSTOC, A.D. 1838. 

l'’or those reasons the April that s*ucceeded the 
Queen s accession is a month to be remembered, for one 
Sunday afternoon there we»t pufling out of the port of 
Bristol and down the channel a little ship that was 
to be the pioneer of a revolution in ocean transport. 
Its name was the Great Western. Four days previously 
a similar vessel, the .9j>ms, had fjone from Cork, so that 
here we have the heginning of the race across the 
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AihuitK . Roih uri ivod in New Yt)rk on the 

'^.'Uiie da\, Jdnl April, hut a*; the Sirius Imd taken 
< li^hleen <la\s and the (intit \\i s/i ru <iniy fuurteeii, 
tiu' latter must I'c aee'nuited victor. 


A cmSA TF.A CI.HTKII. 

From this douhle event is dated the commencement 
of the oceiui sti-ain triiflic. Yet these were by no 
luenjis tile first vessels projielled l>y the same j>ower 
that drives the locomotive. Not to go back into re- 






SHIPS. 


mote antiquity, when it is said the Chinese invented 
a steam-ship, or even to loid when a Spaniard pro¬ 
duced a machine for driving vessels on water hy 
steam, m the early part of tlic present century several 
^ousting and inland steamei-s w<Te running. 

The most famous was the Metror, launched in 1S12. 
It was hmlt hy Mr. Henry Hell, an innkeeper wiili a 
taste for engineering, and jdied between Glasgow and 
Helenshurgli. Four years later the Ilibirnia and Unl- 
aiifiui began to run between (Glasgow and Jlolyliead. 
Hut it was the passage of the Great llVstrrn and the 
Sirius that finally convinced engineers that it was 
possible to navigate the ocean by steam, and very soon 

the project was taken up bv men well qualified to 
carry it through. 

And, indeed, it may be said here that tliere is not in 
history a generation of Knglishmen of wlmni their 
descendants have more cause to lx; jiroud than those* 
who lived at the beginning of the Queen’s reign. 

I rompt, far-.sigdited, resolute to the verge of stubborn- 
m:s.s, they carried out great eiiterprise.s with skill, 
daring and determination. Within two years after 
the voyage of the Great IVesfcr/i, the (hinard line, to be 
mllowed by so many other liue.s, was estal)lislu*d. The 
nrst steam-ship to carry her Majesty’s mails was the 

which in 1810 went from Liverpool to 
Halifax in tw'elve days ten hours. 

One consequence of the immense trallic to which 
this improved tranKjiort gave birth wa.s a keen com- 
I^tition between rival owners as to who could producti 
the most magnificent and the speediest boats. We . 
need. iiot_gii’e a detailed account of the racing of the 
greyliouiids’’. It was begun in earnest in 1874, 
when the liritanuic, of the White Star line, made the 
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joiinu V in scvi-n «l:iys t< n liours. In 1.S79 the Arizona. 
of the (iiiioii liiu-, recluc'e<l the record to seven days 
tlilee hours. 

At the titiK-wlieii this is written a Cunard st«ranier. 
tlie Ciniiiiitni'i, still has the honour of liavine niailc* 
till' fastest oiitwar<l voyage, in live da\s nine hours 
eii:hteeii niimites. 'I'his was in Istto. And it lias to 
l>e noted that there is not tlie saim^ dlllereiiee between 
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12/J50 tons; 30,(XX) horec-power ; length, C20 foot; speed, 21J kiiotx 

an houc 


u steanicr’s quickest voyage and its average as there is 
in the case of a sailing vessel. As given by the United 
States l\)st Otlice, the average time in wliich the 
Jjucania and the Campania deliver the mails is 157 
hours and 158 hours respectively. A sailing vessel, 
the Ucd Jacket, has accomplished 2280 miles in seven 
days, but it could not be depended on to keep up to a 
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higli average it is at the mercy of calms and contrary 
winds. 

The improvement made in Atlantic steamers is 
typical of that which ha.s taken place elsewhere In 
May and June of 1896 the London mails were delivered 
m Adelaide in twenty-six days seven houi-s by the 
Himalaya. The Caledonia, another steamer belonmn" 
to the Peninsular and Oriental line, has delivered mails 
in London twelve and a half days after leaving Bombay 
whereas it used to take fifteen days to caiTy them to 
Alexandria only. 

And it is not merely in speed that gain has been made. 

Ihe fii-st-class passenger ship of our time, with its 

electric light and splendid appointments, its ‘luxurious - 

.state-rooms and saloons and libraries, its cold chambers 

and other contrivances for preserving food, is more like 

an ocean palace than a ship as it was conceived by our 
forefathers* 

But a great political struggle had to be fought ere 
we could take full advantage of the steam-ship.' 

' See Table III. on p. 227. 


& 
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CnAPTER XIII. 

THE WHEAT FEVER. 

It Wf)ul(l take volumoK to trace all the consequences 
of applying' steam to navigation, but an endeavour 
may be made to ifidicate a few of the most striking. 
Naturally.rthe effect on our food supply comes first.'^ 
Boys and girls <if to-day can scarcely realise, and even 
their fathers are beginning to forget, that in the time 
of many yet living a failure of harvest meant hunger 
and suffering to lOngland. When wheat, as it did 
several limes in the earlier years of the century, rose 
to near £5 a (|uarter, and the loaf cost five times whnt 
it does now, even the fairly prosperous middle classes 
were pinched, and the poor labourers were brought 
close to starvation. 

Some time ago the present writer saw an aged 
peasant gathering the crusts of bread thrown away by 
a troop of careless school-children. On being asked why 
ho did so, he replied that often when he was young 
times were so hard he was glad to live on raw turnips 
or boiled nettles, and the memory of want was so keen 
that he thought it sinful to W'aste wholesome food. 
Before the days of steam-ships, the children of the poor 
had many a bitter experience of hunger. 

There was, however, another reason for those recur¬ 
rent seasons of famine, 'during the latter part of the 
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eighteenth century, statesmen were puzzled wljat to do 
about the wlieat supply. If wheat was very dear they 
offered a bounty to those who imported it : if cheap 
they discouraged importation by duties. Unless 
farmers got a good price they feared the country 
would be ruined. About the middle of the century 
England grew more wheat than she needed, and 
exported as much as 300,000 quarters a year. Our ex¬ 
portation of corn ceased in 179-2, and in 1795, owing 
to a succession of bad harvests, wheat rose to the 
extraordinary price of XO 14s. a quarter. The suffer¬ 
ings of the southern peasants were dreadful, but in 
other districts not so ba<l, because the ])eoplo were 
not in the habit of eating much wheaten broad. In 
Scotland they used oatmeal, as they did also in the 
Northern Midlands ; at other places bread was imnle of 
rye, and in Northumberland of pease-and-barley meal. 
But still the distress was extreme, and Parliament tried 
to encourage importation by lavish bounties. 

In the beginning of^the nineteenth century, and as 
long as there was war, the price kept up to a very hi^di 
level<.and it is very greatly to the credit of the labouring 
elasses-of the period tliat, though their hardships gave 
rjse to much sullen discontent and anger, they hold 
their passions in restraint when rebellion would have 
weakened the nation in its struggle with Napoleon. 
But peace came at last, and prices fell. 

To realise what followed it is necessary to under¬ 
stand the England of that time. Out of the condition 
described sprang a tremendous contest between the 
landed interest and the commercial, or, as it was 
nicknamed, the^^mchester SchnQl/-n. contest not yet 
ended. During tHe war owners and tenants of land 
profited by the high prices of wheat, and tried tg 
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make the most of tliem. They had what one may 
call a wheat fever. They enclosed commons, ploughed 
wold anil waste, drained moor and hog, even drove the 
plough through rich old pastures—all in order to 
receive those tremendous prices oft'ered for wheat. 

Many a wide acre of land may still he seen in 
Norfolk aiid Suffolk and Kssex and Ijincoln, on the 
Cotswold Hills and the \\’iltshire and Herkshire 
Downs, reverting to wild heath, hut hearing the 
furrow mark of the •' hull-tiog s." as those enterprising 
farmers were called. To understand the sort of man 
who was doing this, and also the language spoken 
hy the rustic of the time, you should read Ijord Tenny¬ 
son’s "Northern Fanner”. This is how the poet, 
wlio in the heart of a farming county must in youth 
and boyhood have been very familiar with such figures, 
makes the dying old man describe his life-work :— 

P’ya moitul the waa'^to, my In.'is ? Nnw, nnw, (ha was not born 
then ; 

'I'heer wur a Ixiggle in it, I often ’eJtrd ’um mysen ; 

Moiist loike a butter-lminp, fur I 'eiird 'um niMUit nil’ about. 
Hut 1 stulibed ’um up wi’ (lie lot ; an' raaved an' rembled 'um 
out. f 

Putibut look at the wiuisto ; tlieer warn’t not feynti for a cow ; 
Nowt at all, luit brni'ken an' fuzz, an' look at it now. 

The agriculturists, when profit w'ent down thought 
they were going to be utterly ruined, and in defiance 
of many warning signals their friends in the House 
of Commons passed the act of 1815, prohibiting the 
importation of foreign com ujitil the price of wheat 
exceeded £4 a quarter. But the country gentlemen, 
though a strong force in Parliament, did not recog¬ 
nise the extraordinai-y growth of trade in England, 
and that henceforth commerce was to assert and main- 
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lain a snprfiiiacy. Neitln r (li»l tlu-y calculate that 
tins use Ilf ilii ir jiowcr \v<mlil set people to cxaniinc 
llie Icnindatioiis on wliicli that ju'Wer was hased. 
'I'lius in onii the two ejeat aeitatictiis of the century 
Ivcfonn and h’ree 'I'rade. 

'The fornicT of tlu-se vc-sulted in the hill passed in 
lsd2. hv which the lepiesontation of 143 rotten or 
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tlie tiu«t hy N<il»U« in Ihi* l*i»rtruh ('tftlWry. 

decayed horouohs was transferred tc^ new and ^rowing 
towns, and the francliise, that is the right of voting, 
was extended to the A'lO householders in towns and 
to Icasel/olders and copylTolders in the country. The 
measure was not secured without a great deal of popular 
excitenietit and no little rioting and disturbance. 
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The repeal of the Corn Laws was a task of longer 
duration. When the act was passed tlie Goverimient 
was warned not only by petition but rioting that it was 
''looked on with disfavour/ As it happened, tlie harvests 
were bad in 1810 and 1817, and people gnunhled 
more than ever. But there was a strong bodv of 
opinion in opposition, and it was not till 1839 that 
the Anti-Corn-Law League was finally establislied. 
though an attempt to do so had been made in London 
before that and failed. 

During the intervening years there was continual 
argument and controversy, so that the issues became 
clearly defined. “ We are your best customers,” the 
agriculturists said to the manufacturers. “ and unless 
you pay us well fijr our corn we can have no money 
to buy your goods; if we even get a little more lhaii 
It is worth, it all comes, to you in the end.” ” No’I 
replied the other side. “ Cheap food makes cheap aiut 
elficient labour; you are fighting for a class, we for aJ 
national interest.” So, with infinite variation did thJ 
battle proceed. / 
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CHAPTER XR'. 

THK AN’TI-CORN LAW LEAOrE. 

At the Queen’s accession, this cjiiostion of aholishing 

proteclivc-tarilYs was a common subject of conversation. 

(hi'cumstances c«>mhine(l to people a series of object 

lessons in b'ree I’nido. ^'he year 183G had been an 

iinhappy one.* A hard winter liad ftdlowed a miserable 

harvest, and the poor mill-operatives of Lancashire 

suffenid equally with the ill-paid farm servants. Carlyle 

has described the situation in these memorable words: 

* 

“The Kn^lish all 8ittint» enchanted, the poor enchanted 
so that they cannot work, the rich enchanted so that 
they cannot enjoy 

Nearly everything was ready for such a burst of 
commercial activity as had not before been witnessed. 
Engines were being built and iron roads laid down for 
transporting goods and rendering our mineral wealth 
available in the factories ; new and better machinery had 
been invented for the cotton mills ; a vastly improved 
system of postal communication was being planned ; 
great steam-ships were at least in the ])rojector’s eye. 

Th e Q ii o - th i ng misainff-waa-cbeap iogd. It required 
no great effort of imagination to picture the vast fields 
in distant lands waiting for the plough, and the ships 
ready to pour cargoes of grain into our ports. But 
the dread of hunger lay over the whole land, and the 
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conviction f»rew that the only way to ‘jet rid of it was 
l>y " aho!ishin<j the hread tax". This was dinned into 
the oar and shown to the eye. Poles decorated with 
the hig loaf and tlie little one became tlie symbol of 
the agitation. (Tivat gatherings of b'ree Traders were 
held in the large towns, processions formedi bankets 
held, ministers intevviewc-d and other means adopted of 
rousing the country to demand the repeal of the Corn 
fiaws. 

cl'he institution which kept this movement going was 
tlie Anti-Corn-Law Tjeaguot established in Manchester 
111 lH;h). 'J'o understand subseijueiit events it must be 
remeniberi'd that this association did not at first attach 
itself to any particular party. <JCven the Chartists— 
so called from tlie charter or manifesto drawn up 
at a groat ihulTcal meeting at Birmingham in 1HS7— 
were not in its favour. At least, though not opposed 
to the principle of Free Trade, they wished to shelve 
the discussion till their own point had been gained. 
Of the Ijiberal leaders, Ijord Melbourne the Premier 
thought it "The wildest and maddest thing to think of 
leaving the agriculturists without protectiorf”. Lord 
.lohn Russell sneered at it, and Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Macaulay suggested compromise. 

^’he leader of the Free.Tifvde.movement was Richard 
Cohden. lie was the son of a yeoman, and partner in 
a great mercantile business, and had convinced himself 
of the soundness of his policy by observations made 
in travel. With unwearied persistence and no small 
amount of eloquence, ho spoke, ho wrote, he organised 
in its favour for years. Inside of Parliament Mr. Villiers 
annually brought forward a Free Trotle resolution, and 
was gradually educating members to an understanding 
of its advantages. Sl^pbden was lucky enough to enlist 
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the syinpiithies of ^fi . Jolni tlu* j^icatrst orator 

of his iiiuo. and tlie names of the two will always l)e 
Ispoken of together. 

It was not dillicult to make a stir in tlie eoumrv 
when famine and hunger enforced the oratory of tlu- 
speakers, but the fight in Purhament, of wlm h so many 



JOHN ,m«OHT. 

members were connected with land and hom-stly con- 
\ inced that h ree Trade would rum agriculture, promised 
to be long and arduous. •K'ut as it happened Sir Kobert 
Peel, the Conservatiye leader of the Commons, had 
deeidy pondered the question; He was a man of sound, 
ratlier than brilliant understanding, a great autliority 
on money matters, and held in ihe highest respect 
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by a!) parties for liis lionesty ami clear jnt]j:fnient. 

appears U* hiWe been won 
over to the theory of Free Traile, hut he was afraid of 
tlu! pmctieul diltienlties in the way of i stahlisliing it. 

J'or some years tlu' qiu'^tlon was more or less 
m-elected l^elween IMI and 1S4.') there were larm- 
liarvests and as pnees f. ll the first tire of enthusiasm 
appearoil to eool, and the FrotettUimists seemed to yet 
tlie better of the areument. " It is not to he denied. ’ 
lj()rd John Russell wrr)t«\ that many elections for 
cities and towns in iJS Jt and some in iSJo a)>poar to 
tavoiir tin* ass«*rlioii t liat l‘’r»‘e ’Trade is not popular w ith 
tlio oreat mass of tin* community," and the eviilenee 
of otliers goes to show that the country was a^uiin he- 
cominj' inditlerent to tin* argument ol the reformers. 

Rut an event occurred that formed the most dreadful 
ohji'ct lesson yet oivmi to the country. The year 1815 
was a very unplea.sant one. In Great Rritain the har- 
v<!st was had. and in Ireland occurred one of the greatest 
ealamitiesof modern times. vThis was the great famine 
hrought about by a failure of the potato crop'' At that 
time tlu- condition of Ireland was Pxtreinely wretelual!' 
In many districts (the “conacre” or " cottier tenant ” 
system prevailed ; that is, the labourer got no wages, 
hut was recompensed for his service by receiving a 
patch of ground on^vliich he grew f<iod for himself and 
his family. 'Th,* plots were so small that they atTordeil 
the very barest suhsisteiiee, and from year’s end to 
year's end the people had nothing tooat'hiit potatoes. 
As a consequence, the outbreak of the potato disease 
brought starvation to their doors, and the dullest mind 
saw the folly of prohibiting the importation of grain to 
a country desolated by famine ; and it was famine gaunt 
and ternhle, and no mere scarcity. 
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At th«* nunonr of fniuiiu' \va< iic't crt dit«il. or it 
was reckoned a«; lui exaeornni,m n, i>:it 

llie autntnn advanced doiilit l•eCHlln• and 

Peel was <]inck to see lliilt the tniie lia<l eniiie for 
aholishme the duty on ct»ni. Jiut when lie explaiiu-ii 


r4)nD RrRSKLL. 

n by sir I*. fii nf iIk* 

his views to his colleagues in the Ministry he was 
confronted with opposition. 

Meantime a cry rose in Ireland for the right to bring 
wheat into tlie ports free of duty, and it seems to have 
convinced Lord John Itussell that lie had done wrong 
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to linvor between Protection and Free Trade. In a 
celebrated letter to the electors of Edinburgh he spoke 
lof the former as the “ blightJit-caHwnerce ” and “the 
ba ne of nL^ricnlture". This letterdrove Peel to bring tlie 
matter once more before his colleagues, and he found 
them more reasonable. “ A good government is more 
important than Corn Laws,” said the loyal old Duke of 
Wellington, whose prof<»und good sense always re¬ 
cognised at a crisis that the business of governors is to 
carry out the wishes of the gitverncd. But Lord 
Stanley would not agree, and there was nothing for it 
but resignation. This Sir Robert Peel carried out on 
.5tb December, when he journeyed to Osborne for 
the puq>ose. Lord John Russell was asked to form a 
^linistry. but was unable to do so, and thus it devolved 
upon Peel after all to settle the great question. 


O N.VTIVK UUIT.\IN ! 

\) nalive Britain I O my mother Isle ! 

How shonid'st thnu (irovc aught else hut dear ami holy 
To mi\ who from thy lakes and mountain lulls, 

Thy I'lnmls, thy <iuiet «lales thy rocks and seas, 

Have drunk in all iny intellectual life, 

.\li sweet sensations, all ennobling tlioughts, 

.\ll ailoration of the tiod in nature, 

.\ll lovely and all honoumhio things, 

Whatever makes this nmrtal spirit feel 
The joy ami greatness of its futimi l>eing? 

There lives nor form nor feeding in my soni 
Unborrowed from my country. O divine 
And benutcons island ! Thou hast \)con my solo 
And most magnificent temple, in the which 
I walk with aw*e, and sing my stately songs. 

Loving the God that made me I 


iS. X. CoLKBiiraB. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE RISE OP DISR.\EL1. 

When Parliament met oji •22nd Jauuary» J.S46, the 
^fieatest excitement prevailed in tlie country. It had 
been made known by the'’T^cs^newspaper that Peel 
was going to introduce a measure for abolisliing Pro¬ 
tection, and those who considered themselves likely to 
be injured thereby had called public meetings and 
protested and passed resolutions. 

Hut the gloom was deepening on Ireland. Plague 
and famine were at work and the air was full of schemes 
to withstand them. Subscription lists were opened in 
London ajid the provincial towns, and landed pro¬ 
prietors headed them witli large gifts. In Liverpool a 
company of merchants each gave £1000. 

The night on which Peek introduced his proposals 
will ever be regarded as one of the most i’nportant in 
t he re ign. It was not only the beginning of a new 
policy, but the starting-point of a strange and interest¬ 
ing career. You can fancy Cobden and Villiers and the 
other Anti-Corn-Law members l)eaiTiing with satisfac¬ 
tion os With his marvellous voice the great minister 
unrolled his plans. You may imagine the satisfaction 
of Lord John Itussell, Lord Macaulay, and the other 
Whigs wlio had become tardy converts to Free Trade. 

But the Tory squires listened in sullen disapproval. 
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Tliey considered that their chief had betraye<l them; 
still they jnigVit possibly, with the loyalty of their 
order, have sacriticed their own feelings to a famous 
h-ader, but for the intervention of one destined to play 
a great part in JOnglish liistory. 

In the very year of the Queen’s accession Benjamin 
Disraeli had been returned member for Maidstone, 
but his first speech iu the House was at once ludicrous 
and memorable. His very appearance had called forth 
laughter, for in an age of dress he was a dandy of the 
first water. He bad on a bottle-green frock coat, a 
white waistcoat laced with a network of glittering 
chains. larg<’ fancy-pattern pantaloons, and a black tie 
above which no shirt collar was visible, and ringlets 
of coal-black hair brushed away from his right temple 
fell over his left cheek. Think of a man with a tall 
spare figure, a white face and flashing black eyes, and 
you may fancy how strange this figure looked to the 
House of Commons—that assemblage of staid and 
sober I'.nglish gentlemen/ 

He made no attempt to imitate the quiet manner 
tin'll in vogue, but he turned about and gcs>ticulated 
like a play-actor, and blurted out clever things and 
vulgar, was energetic and conceited, and quite careless 
of restraint. It amused the members, and they laughed 
and jeered and made noises till the speaker, after con¬ 
tinuing for some time with great doggedness and com¬ 
posure, at last fairly lost his temper, and said, or rather 
shrieked, to the House of Commons words which they 
afterwards had cause to remember: “ I have begun 
several times many things, and I have often succeeded 
at last; ay, sir. and though I sit down now, the time 
will come when you will hear me ". 

time had come when this bold prophecy was to be 
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fulfilled. Disraeli had often spoken v"ce flien it is 
true, but without creating any "ivat iiiipi-e.ssion. In¬ 
deed, be liad acted like one who trains hiniM-lf rather 
than tries to take a lead, choosin;' ea>v topics, and deal- 
mg with them briefly and clearlv. At last, liowever 
his opportunity had come. He saw what the cmntrv 
gentlemen wanted, and rising, attacked Sir Koh.-rt iVel 
«ith all the force of liis eloipience, calling forth cheer 

after cheer from the Conservative si.le as he drove h.nne 
ni8 points. 

Put into plain English, his argument was tliat an 
lonest deader, if his opinions had changed, slumld liave 
disso ved larhament and taken tlie opini.m of the 
people before endeavouring to embody liis new con¬ 
victions in legislation. Hi.t he rang the dianges on 
this one Idea with the most bitter sarcasm, the deftest 
wit, aroused to higher flights by the uproar that told 
how exactly he expressed the feelings of the passionate 
and disappointed men heside him. ' Listening to him 
all the while sat Sir Kobert Peel’s Colonial Secretarv. 

Mr Gladstone, the member for Oxford University, who 

was destined to fight many a liard battle with tliis new 
leader of the Conservative forces. 

It is unnecessary here to follow the course of the 

debate that followed, or to descnl.e the attacks made 

night af er night on Sir Pobert Peel by Disraeli. The 

Corn Bil was read a third time in May. and was got 

through the House of Lords chiefly by the influence of 

he Duke of Wellington. But on the very day on which 

le leei-s agreed to a third reading the Government 

\as defeated on another question, and SirBobert Peel’s 

great career was brought to a close. Five yea« later 

he died from the effects of a riding accident, and was 
universally mourned* 


6 
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The best praise that can be pronounced on him is an 
extract from the speech in which he announced his 
resignation of ollico : “ It may be that 1 shall leave a 
name sometimes remembered with expressions of good¬ 
will in those places which are the abode of men whose 
lot it is^to labour and to earn their daily bread by the 
sweat of their brow^—a name remembered with expres¬ 
sions of goodwill when they shall recreate their ex¬ 
hausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, the 
sweeter because it is no longer leavened with the sense 
of injustice 


THK irERITA(5E OF ENGLAND. 

It is not to be tliougbt of that the flood 
Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 
Of tho world's praise, from <lnrk nntic|uitY 
Hath flowed, “with j)onip of waters, unwitlistood,” 
Unused though it be full often to a inootl 
Wbieli spurns the check of salutary bands, 

Tliat this most famous Stream in bogs and sands 
Sliould perish, and to evil and to good 
Bo lost for ever. In our hails is hung 
y\rmoury of tiie invincible knights of old ; 

We must l>e free or die, who speak tho tongue 
That Shakespeare spake: the faith and morals hold 
Wliich Milton lield. In everything wo are sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 

W. WOKDSWOKTH. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PASSI>'G AWAY OF DISCONTENT. 

At last England was in full possession of the essentials 
to commercial development. Her people were brought 
into close communication by railway and telegraph wire, 
her steam-ships began to plough every ocean, and all 
the countries of the world weie free to sell her their 
products. But before dealing with the immense 
growth that followed, let us dwell for a moment on 
one circumstance that lends to this progi'ess an sir 
of something more than greatness, that makes it bene¬ 
ficent as well. 

In reading history one is struck by the fact that 
during the last half-century there has been no great 
riot or rebellion in Great Britain. Just before the Corn 
Laws were established, there w'as a conspiracy similar 
to many that had preceded it. The Chartist move¬ 
ment very nearly ended in civil war. A little earlier 
thousands of stackyards had been set on fire in the 
rural districts. Lord Tennyson has partly described 
it in liis lines “ To Mary Boyle” :— 

And once—I well remember lliat red night 
Wlien thirty ricks. 

All flaming, made an EngliBh homestead hell— 

These hands of mine 

Have helped to pass a bucket from the well. 
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tlic dark came on after the harvef?t of 

18;t0, in Ki'iit, Hants. Sussex and Surr»-y the sky was 
reddened with tin; hlaze of stacks, harns. hayricks and 
fanu-liouses, and further nortli such outrages went on 
for years. In addition, other acts of mischief were 
perjietrated, such as tl^e destruction of turnip and 
p(»tato Helds, tlie breaking down of fences, and many 
outrages that spoke of a hitter hatred to the farmers. 

Thes(* oiulnirsts are not dilhcult to explain. I’ntil 
within the last forty or fifty years the very poor did not 
share in the prosperity of their employers. Din ing the 
first twenty years of the nineteenth century when the 
average price of wheat was jjearly Xo per ijuarter, the 
lahourer received no henefit fiom the high price. It 
liad heeii the same in the last portion of the eighteenth 
century. Farmer.s hid against one another for farms in 
order to pn)fit hy the high prices of grain, and so 
enriched the ownei's of land ; hut population was in¬ 
creasing so (juickly there never was any scarcity of 
luhour, and wages underwent little change. It was the 
same with the Lancashire cotton-spinners, who had 
profited hy the discoveries of Arkwright. The machinery 
which was in the end to extend the range of employ¬ 
ment and increase wages, began by throwing people out 
of employment. It is pitiable still to read accounts of 
tlie working classes of those times, the hovels in which 
they lived, the wrotcliedness of their food and dress. 
Many of tho riots and outrages were the doings of men 
made desperate by famine. 

J^y keeping all this in. mind it will he possible to 
see how increased trade has benefited the poor even 
in those cases w'here tho money wage is not largely 
increased. Farm labourers, for instance, have not made 
as much progress as other workers as far as Nvages are 
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concerned. In when car<‘ful inijmncs were niiidi' 
into tlieir condition, a wage of Tis. a week was found 
to he fairly common. Out of that sum. at lea^t a foni th 
was spent in bread. It was found that a Hamj•.■^hire 
farm labourer, earning I*2s. a week ami having a wife 
and two sons working—in addition to four young cliil- 
dren—kept the whrilo family at tlie rate of fl 2s. a 
week, of which 7s. (id. was for bread. 

Going to another part of the country we find the 
following case. In Wiltshire the weekly expenses 
of a family of nine came to 17s. (id., of wliich Ss. 
went for liread. I’lio father got 10s. a week, but the 
wife and two boy.s were earning something. Let us 
take one more instance, this time from Hereford. Out 
of a total weekly expenditure of .fl 2s., ,5s. went for 
bread, tlie man’s wages being 13s., addid to by the 
earnings of his wife and eldest boy. 

About sixty years ago the wages of farm labourers 
were from 78. Gd. in Dorset to a little more than 10s. 
in Essex, Sussex and Surrey, and 13s. in Yorkshire, 
so that many ploughmen of to-day appear to he earning 
very little more than their grandfathers did. But yet 
tlieyare nearer being comfortable, because, in tlieir own 
homely expression, the shilling goes so much farther. 

In the first twenty years of this century the average 
price of wheat was £4 18s. Gd. a quarter. You have hut 
to think of that fact to understand the mutterings and 
grumblings, the fires and riots, that told of misery and 
hunger. Out of their small wages it was absolutely 
impossible to get enough to eat. Well, in the year 1893 
the average price of wheat in the United Kingdom was 
only £'1 Gh. 4d. a quarter, and during the two succeeding 
years it dropped several shillings. In other words, the 
article upon which the labourer spends most money had 
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in sixty years drojun d to one-fonrtii of its cost—a shil¬ 
ling ill ls9.> could buy four times as much wheat iis a 
shilling in 

Tlie Inst <'onclusion to bo drawn from this is, that 
people are v**ry much bettor fed now than they used to 
be. During the years between 1831 and infiO the 
average annual consumption of wheat by each inhabi¬ 
tant of the United Kingdom was 280 lb., and between 
1 k 81 and iKSf) it was 3 h 4 11). But as in almost every 
class of workint'ii there has been a great advance of 
wages, it moans that there is a larger margin to spend 
on clotlu's, furniture, and other things that make life 
more comfortiihle. \M)en it took nearlv all the earn- 
mgs of a poor man to provide sufticient food to keep 
him and his family alive his surroundings were 
wre tched. Alike in town and country the liousing of 
the working classes was miserable ; one-roomed dwel¬ 
lings were very common even for largo families, and 
decency and health were equally impossible. Diseases 
were more common than now and were more deadly, 
as the ill-drained, unhealthy dwellings produced the 
had conditions under which they most easily spread. 
Scarcely any money was left over for dress, so that it 
had to be of the cheapest and commonest materials. 
Let it be added that ignorance prevailed to an extent 
that seems incredible now, and it will be impossible to 
wonder that discontent often showed itself in a repre¬ 
hensible form. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


CHANGES IN SOCIAL LIFE. 

Those who have grown up during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century can scarcely understand how much 
things have changed since the beginning. IjCt us look 
at two aspects, distance and time. Before railways were 
thoroughly established, towns that we now consider close 
together, Stockton and Darlington for example, had 
scarcely any intercommunication. The only method 
of effecting an exchange of goods was either by canal or 
cartage, generally the latter, because great ns ha<l been 
the improvement in our waterways, they passed only a 
small proportion of towns. This had a most injurious 
effect upon business, especially in the case of country 
towns. Kach of these, to a far greater extent than is 
now the case, depended for its food supply on the 
surrounding district, and prices were far more “ local 
than they could possibly be now. 

Suppose, for instance, that the potatoes in the Mid¬ 
lands failed this year, but that the crop was abundant 
in the north and south, though the growers of potatoes 
would suffer it would make little or no difference to the 
consumer, because merchants would pour in supplies 
from a distance till the prices all over were about the 
same. On a large scale this has frequently occurred in 
regard to wheat. Since 1879-80, the worst agricultural 
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yoar in tlu; last lialf-ccntury, an Knplisli crop has in a 
ninnhcr of harvests hoen much below the average ; so 
miicli so that had a similar deficiency occurred in earlier 
days a famine would have ensued. Something like this 
did actually occur in 1.S17, when wheat rose to £5 2s. a 
(juarter, or nearly four limes tlie avenige ]>rice of tlie 
last seven years. 

What this meant to the community at large, and 
especially the poor, may be judged from the fact that 
it was fouml necessary to pinch and save even in 
th<‘ palace. Tlie Queen herself wrote on 18th ^^ay, 
18-17 : “ I'he prii-e of bread is so high that we have been 
obliged to reiluce every one to a pound per day, and 
only secondary flour to bo u.sed in the royal kitchen”. 
Similar e.xperiences were but too common in the days 
of Cicorge III. and (leorge IV. W'hen the rich had 
to stint their food it may easily be understood that 
the poor had often to go without. 

In our day, howeviT, the only conijilaint lieard is that 
of the farmers that wheat is too cheap and that they 
g(“t so little for it that it does not repay cultivation. 
1‘hi‘ reason lies in our immensely itnproved communi¬ 
cation. Crops have never been known to fail all over 
the world at once, and there are clever men of business 
always on (ho look-out for any local deficiency. If 
ere is going to be a scarcity, then they know 
a market is ready for those who have an abundant return. 

'J’ho telegraph, the cable, the steam-ship, the loco¬ 
motive are set to work, and from Canada or Argentina, 
Jtussia or Australia, wherever they have more than 
is needed and arc anxious to sell the surplus, car¬ 
goes are sent to cope with the scarcity. It is an 
arrangement that acts admirably in the way of making 
food cheap in a time of peace, but in the event of the 
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exporting countries being closed to ns by war matters 
would be worse than they were before, since there are 
more mouths to be fed, and Knglish fanners annually 
devote a smaller area to wheat growing. 

On a small scale, as on a large one. the cheap and 
easy freedom of intercourse tends towards brinnjn-' 

O ^ 

pnees down to a low and uniform level. If, for in¬ 
stance, goods were dear at Manchester and cheap in 
London, the London dealer would in a few minutes 
learn tlie fact by telegraph, and his interest would be to 
reach the better market at once. He would probably 
sell largely to some Manchester dealer by telegraph. 
The transaction is exactly like what takes place be¬ 
tween two pools of water standing at different levels. 
As long as they are completely shut off from each 
other one remains high and the other low, but join 
them and the two bodies of water begin, one to rise, 
the other to sink, till tliey are at the same level. 

The Queen’s reign lias been veiy fruitful of inven¬ 
tions for saving time, and this is true of small things as 
well as great. One example may be quoted. If the 
sticks and paper and coals are well laid, lighting a 
^ fire is now only the work of a second, but before there 
were any matches how much time and ill-temper must 
have been wasted on a tinder-box? It contained 
flint and steel and touch-paper, and supposing every¬ 
thing was in its place and in apple-pio order it took 
some time to make a spark set the match burning 
and then fan it into a flame, but if, as will happen 
sometimes in this imperfect world, the tinder-box ha<l 
not been kept as it should have been—perhaps the steel 
had got mislaid, or the flint had a bad edge, or the 
old rug had not been well dipped in nitre, and the maid, 
if she was slovenly, probably got out of temper, and 
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luiule matters worse—then a moniinR was half lost in 
lightinj' the fire. The lucifer match is a j^reat time saver. 

We have already seen what lonj; and weary hours 
were lost by those who had to travel, ho\ns that were 
practically cut out of a man's life. News travelled so 
slowly that it must have been impossible to act on 
it quickly. Alouo the main coach lines rumour 
Hew more swiftly than it did in «.ut-of-the-way 
districts. 'I'he late poet laureate wheti the battle of 
Waterloo was fought was a boy of six. livifig with his 
brothers and sisters at the «iuiet rectory of Somersby 
in Lincolnshire. It is said that more than a month had 
passed before tliey heard of Wellington's j^'roat victory ! 
This may. of course, be only a tradition of the village, 
but the very existence of the story serxes to show how 
slowly news was 8prea<l in the early part of the century. 

'I'ill railways were established families weri'qiiitecutoff 
from such of their members as had ventured into a distant 
town. In case of death or an accident absent friends 
could not be summoned as they are now. The membere 
of the human society were shut off from one another. 

Hut there was a brijjht side as well. People loved 
their homes far more than they do noNv, and they 
kept tip with j’reat glee the merry old games and 
customs belonging to Christmas and Kaater, and to 
St. John’s F.ve and Hallownmss. so that life was far 
from miserable. And the splendid energ)’, determina¬ 
tion and entei-prise with which the English people of 
this time undertook and carried out so many great 
changes make us too proud of them to speak slight¬ 
ingly of the conditions under which they lived. The 
beginning of the reign was a time of strong men not 
only in science and engineering, but in statesmanship, 
literature, and every field wherein intellect tells. 
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CHAPTER XVITT. 

WOMKN AND CUILDHKN IN 

Sixty years ago there was very little of tliat care for 
the welfare of children which is so imirked a character¬ 
istic of the present time. In country districts boys 
and girls had a task set them iit tlie fields at a very 
early age. We have seen that George Stcjdieuson was 
sent out to “ herd kye ” for twopence a day as soon as 
lie was seven. William Cohbett belonged to an earlier 
time, yet the childhood he pictures in the following 
extract may be regarded as common in rural districts 
for many years after 1837. The writer has frecjuently 
heard old farm servants give very similar accounts of 
their early years. 

Cohbett says; " I do not remember the time when 
I did not earn my own living. My first work was 
driving the small birds from the turnip seed, and the 
rooks from the peas. When I first trudged a-field, 
with my wooden bottle and iny satchel swung over my 
shoulders, I was hardly able to climb the gates atid 
stiles, and at the close of the day getting home was 
a very weary task. My next employment was weed¬ 
ing wheat and leading a single horse at harrowing 
barley. Hoeing peas followed, and hence I arrived at 
the honour of joining the reapei-s in harvest, driving 
the team and holding the plough. We were all of us 
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strong an<l hard-working, and iny father nsed to boast 
that he had four boys, the eldest of whom was but 
hftei'ii yeans old. who did as much work as any three 
men in the parish of Farnham.” 

This docs not read unpleasantly, and Cobbett wrote 
it in pride, for ho properly considered it a noble thing 
to work and be connected with workers. About the 
year 1840 many people shared in this view, but. never¬ 
theless, i]i 1S48, a commission was appointed to in¬ 
quire into the employmenir of women and children in 
agriculture. I'he state of things revealed was abom¬ 
inable. The <‘onditioii of respectable families, such as 
that of the Cobbetts or the Stephensons, gave no indi¬ 
cation of what went on elscw’here. 

At that }u*riod, for instance, the gang-system was in 
full swing. A gang-master was one who cidlccted a 
bund of inen ami women, of boys and girls—many of 
the children being under eight years of age. He en¬ 
gaged them at a very small wage, and then contracted 
with a farmer to do a certain quantity of work for a 
round sum. On the morning when the job was to be 
begun he transported them to the scene of labour, but 
at night they had to shift for themselves, and generally 
resorted to some old barn or disused outhouse, whore 
too often the hours that should have been devoted to 
sleep were given to scenes of dissipation. It was not 
till 1867 that these gangs. Which were most common in 
Fiast Anglia, were brought under tHe restraint of whole¬ 
some regulations, and it was decreed unlawful that boys 
under the age of eight or girls under tw’elve should be 
employed in them. 

The home was little better than the gang. The 
same commissioner reported a desperate state of 
things in the southern counties, where the cottage 
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accommoilation was most iiisuiiicicnt. In one sin:ill 
house twenty-nine people lived and slept. Holes in 
the roof and windows stuffed witli rotten ra-^s were 
of common occurrence. 

Nor was this overcrowding confined to tlie south ; 
Canon Atkinson, of l.)anhy, has described a state of 
things equally bad in Yorkshire. After giving many 
examples of insufficient housing, he says : “ 'I'he 

dimensions of the one room in which the familv had to 
live, work, cook an<l sleep were just alamt IH feet square.” 
and he adds the remark of a woman brought up in such 
a house; “Ay, there was not much room for fancy 
there”. “Fancy” in her mouth meant the simplest 
dictates of decency. 

So the hoy or girl was, perhaps, after all just as 
happy scaring birds out in the pure air, and if you 
think what squalling and discomfort there must have 
been when in dark nights the family were all gathered 
in one small room, you will not wonder that too often 
men made things worse by escaping to the ale-house 
and wasting their small wages over the pipe and the 

The mention of dark nights reminds us how much 
dearer fuel and light were before the railways were 
fully established. The rural cottager of 1837 would 
have thought it a sinful waste to burn candles unless 
something important had to be done. If, as often 
happened, two or three met together in the long winter 
nights the flickering wood fire round which they sat 
and gossiped gave the only light. 

Other children were still worse off than the sons 
and daughters of the agricultural labourer. The 
pit boy was badly used. Of one who afterwards be¬ 
came a leader among working men and a member of 
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Parlifiinont. it is rclati d that he was horn at St. Helens 
in 1S4(>. an<l was only seven years ohl when sent to 
earn his livinjj. I-’or twenty years he worked in the 
mine : never seeiii" daylight in tlie winter from one 
Sunday evening to the next Sunday morning. The 
same story could ho told of many thousands of living 
nieii, hut it was only here and there one had courage 
and energy enough to surmount his dilhculties and 
make a mark in the world. 

And what awfully hard work it must have been down 
the mines in 1837, when children were harnessed to 
sledges like donkeys, and woimm had to carry burdens 
of tw(‘lve or fourteen stone in weight up steep inclines, 
or clad in b(‘grimed trousers of sacking, drag on all fours a 
truck along some underground gallery. The barbarism 
of the middle ages stretched far into the nineteenth 
century as far as mining was concerned. And at those 
rare intervals when the pit boy or woman came to the 
top, there was little to improve them there. The pit 
houses were every bit as bad as the farm cottages, and 
the pit village was wild to the point of savagery. 

An old joke in Punch illustrates tlje manners of the 
time more graphically than could bo done by many 
pages of description. Leech, who made the drawing, 
represents two burly miners, one with pipe in mouth 
and hands in pockets, the other with a shovel on his 
shoulders and a bull-pup at his feet. A dandy of the 
period, with cigar and tall hat and open waistcoat and 
chequered trousers, is approaching as if to ask a ques¬ 
tion, when the following takes place :— 

First Polite A'an’re—'* Who’s 'ini, Bill ? •' 

Second ditto —“ A stranger I ” 

First ditto —“ 'Eavo ’arf a brick at 'im ! ” 
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To undei'stand the advance that has been made it 
is necessary to understand somethin*; of the brutality, 
ignorance and dissipation that prevailed in the mining 
districts. In towns the child of the poor \\as little 
better off. The one-roomed house was as common in 
the city as in the village, and the factory child was 
nearly as ill-treated as the pit boy. Perhaps the urchin 
at the farm had least to complain of after ail ! 


BACK TO ENGLANP. 

Yonder, at la?.!, th«* glad sea roars 
Along the sacred English shores! 

There lies tlie lovely laml I know. 

Where men and women lordliest grow; 

There peep the roofs where more than kings 
Post[>one state cares to country things. 

And many a gay queen simply tends 
The linhes on whom the world dejainds; 

There curls the wanton cottage smoko 
Of him that drivc.s but bears no yoke; 

There laughs the realm where low and high 
Are lieges to society, 

And life has all too wide a scope, 

Too free a prospect for its ljoj>e, 

For any private good or ill, 

Except dishonour, quite to fill I 

Coventry Patmokk. 

(By pcnniMiofi.) 
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--CTlArTER XIX. 

T«K PRESRNT CONOITION OP WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

It would occupy too much spnct* were we to descrihe 
in detail the various step.s by which the conditions of 
women and children have been improved. All that can 
ho done Ikto is to indicate certain striking; points of 
contrast hetwoen Js:-{7 and 1H07. The result will be to 
show not only an increase of material comfort, hut 
a decided step towards the ecjualisation of advantages 
between different classes in their start for the race of 
life. 

You see that the i)oy of 1K37 was very mucli handi* 
capp('d. Ho had few chances of receiving education, he 
was ill-dressed aiul poor>y nourished, 
of his homo were squalid and miserable, and at a very 
tender age he was sent out to work. I’he circumstances 
wore so well calculated to cramp the mind and enfeeble 
the body that we wonder how any one wa.s able to 
overcome them. , 

Children of the humblest parents are more favourably 
situated now. Not only has the state provided means 
for schooling them, but it insists on their attendance, 
and has freed their parents from the payment of 
scliool fees. In 1833, when Government hrst turned its 
attention to the matter, elementary education was in 
the hands of two agencies, the British and Foreign 
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School Society and the National Society. Piirliament 
that year voted £20,000 to aid in building' schools. 
Ihc niaf^nitude of the advance may be judged from 
the fact that for the year 1H96-7 on acconnt of public 
education alone Parliament voted the sum of £7,122,218, 
and the total education vote for Great Britain and 
Ireland was over £10,000,000. 

Probably the jnere figures convey little meaning to 
the reader’s mind. They mean broadly that the state 
to-day is sparing no trouble to see that every child has 
an opportunity of receiving instruction, and public 
opinion is in favour of more rather than less pains 
being directed to that end. 

The little farm boy has other advantages besides 

that of free schooling. It is not legal now to send him 

out at seven to frighten the rooks with his wooden 

clapper and shrill young voice, though an arrangement 

is made whereby he may afterwards work for a certain 

time in the year and go to school in the winter months. 

And his home is very much more attractive. Few 

indeed are the one-rooraed houses, and the new cottages 

bewilder the old rustics with their grandeur, or what 

they call such in their simple way. Some, indeed. 

prefer the rickety makeshifts of other days. In a few 

parts of Wales the women still bake their bread under 

a clay covering instead of an oven, and do it by no 

means badly. Occasionally, too, may be seen the clay 

floor, the large hearth with a pot on one side and an 

oven on the other, and a cosy chimney nook where the 

white-haired grandfather sits and gossips of bis youthful 
days. 

Outside, too, the sanitary inspector has been at work. 
In the middle of the century, country villages were 
often as unhealthy as towns, and were sometimes visited 

7 
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\>y (lisciisos that spicjul from house to liouso and killed 
oil nearly all the inhabitants. X.» \vnnil..i- ’ There 
was often a cesspool at the very door, and the “inid- 
don,” as northern peasants called the heap of ashes and 
house refuse, was seldom so far away that a woman 
could not stand on the threshold and flinfl the contents 
of h<.*r shovel on it. 

Draiiia}»o was as bad as it could be, and the water 
stjpply abominable. If the village possessed a well, 
no pains were taken to save it from pollution : if not, 
the pitcher had to be filled at, and the water carried 
from, soine slow river or brook that in summer became 
as stagnant as a ditch and received filth from every 
hamlet on its course. 

These evils have not been swept away so comjiletely 
as we might desire, but still the country village of 
to-day is a paradise compared with what it was sixty 
years ago. 

l)own in the mine, too, a nwolution has been effected. 
Women are no longer permitted to work in the tun- 
mds, and such haulajjfe as has yet to be done by 
manual labour is given to stout lads, instead of 
women and young children. Hut it has been very 
greatly lessened. About 1H50, the system of haulage 
was rapidly changing, tram lines being laid from the 
chief galleries to the main shaft, and being either run 
by men, or by horses, donkeys and nmles. Instead of 
being carried up by ladders, or a sort of spiral staircase, 
as women had to carry tliQ coal long ago, it is now 
lifted up, truck and all, by steam power. Steam till 
lately was used for a great deal of the haulage, but 
recently it has been giving place to electricity as a 
motive power. 

The consequences cf these and other improvements 
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have been to do more than humanise the lives of pit- 
folks ; while the individual worker's effectiveness has 
been increased, the deaths by accident are decreasing'. 
The death rate in 18G0 used to be 3'3.S for every 101)0 
workers, and in 189-^ it was 1-C3.J. The tons of coal 
raised per man was 280 in 18G0, and had risen to 380 
in 1890. We thus have absolute proof that coal-miniii}' 
is now performed under much healthier conditions, and 
still with greater efficiency. 

Legislation has taken a still more active part in pro¬ 
tecting women and children engaged in town factories. 
It has called into existence a large army of in''pectors, 
whose business it is to see that the times of workin" as 
laid down by Act of Parliament are not exceeded, and 
to prevent the oppression of children on the part of 
those who would make them work at too tender an age. 
Much attention has been paid also to the housing and 
the sanitary arrangements of those engaged in mills 
and factories. In short, though the good work has not 
yet been completed, we have reason to be thankful for 
the progress made. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THK CHEAP BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

* 

The liistory of our tea-trade is singularly interesting. 
Cobbott used to call tea “ cat-lap,” and advised working 
folk to drink milk instead of it. Many others have 
uttered the same opinion, but every year English 
people become greater tea-drinkers. Even in 1837, 
when it was very dear according to present notions, 
as a nation we were the greatest consumers in tho 
world, and as it has become less expensive more and 
more is consumed. Sixty years ago the price was be¬ 
tween 4s. and 5s. a pound, and Great Britain bought 
32,000,000 lb.; now you may buy a pound of fairly good 
tea for Is. Gd., and in 1895 we used over 216,000,000 lb. 

But more curious than this huge demand is tho 
transfer of our custom from China to India. This 
is one of the most remarkable events in the history 
of commerce. Up to 1873 China still sent us over 80 
per cent, of tho tea wo used, and in that year wo 
imported only 23 lb. from Ceylon. But the business 
grew by leaps and bounds till the modest 23 lb. from 
Ceylon of 1873 had in 1895 swollen into the gigantic 
quantity of over 74,000,000 lb. As late as 1859 India 
sent us no tea at all, and now we get 100,000,000 lb. 
annually from her. Thus it will be seen how enor¬ 
mously the trade from India and Ceylon has in the 
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short space of a quarter of a century sliot ahead of 
that of China. To realise what the figures mean you 
must think of the increased employment given to the 
Queen’s subjects, the flow of capital to India and 
Ceylon, and the increased value of land there. 

Another breakfast-table article that has become verv 
plentiful and cheap is sugar. Young people of to-day 
cajinot remember the time when it was scarce, hut 
they may gain some idea of it from books, or even from 
picking up old sugar-basins, which often have printed 
on them some such words as : “ Be canny with the 
sugar”. The words tell you at once this was a basin 
for poor folk, but even the middle classes were very 
sparing with sugar. 

A hook well worth reading for its descriptions of life 
at the beginning of the reign is Mrs. Gaskell’s Cran¬ 
ford. Under this name she so faithfully recorded the 
doings of genteel society at Knutsford, in Cheshire, that 
tlie inhabitants were quite angry. Well, here is a short 
extract from her writings to show how they valued sugar 
at Knutsford in days when the Queen was young and 
Charles Dickens was winning fame as the author of 
Pickwick. “ In a few minutes tea was brought. 
Very delicate was the china, very old the plate, 
very thin the broad and butter, an<l very small the 
lumps of sugar. Sugar was evidently Mrs. Jamieson’s 
favourite economy, I question if the little sugar- 
tongs, made something like scissors, could have opened 
themselves wide enough to take up an honest, vulgar, 
good-sized piece ; when I tried to seize two little min- 
nikin piece.s *at once, so as not to be detected in too 
many returns to the sugar-basin, they absolutely dropped 
one, with a sharp clatter, quite in a malicious and un¬ 
natural manner.” Is it imaginable that any one would 
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bo conconu'd now-a-davs al'oiit a rnorsel of sugar more 
or less, espeeiiilly at a party where there was ehina arid 
))lati' and the company included a lady of title? 

I’he greater clieapuess of sugar and its enlarged 
consumption are due to a variety of causes. It used to 
he manufactured entirely from the sugar-cane, and 
many a great fortune was made by Jamaica planters in 
tin* old days of slavery. There grew up huge factories 
in J^ristol, London, and. later on, Liverpool. But the 
slavi* tradt* was abolished in 1S07, and slavery itself in 
iHdd. Lord John ItusselTs etpialisatioit of the sugar 
duty in IK-H’t brought lu'W lands into competition— 
and lastly it was discovered that sugar could be ex- 
trach'd from la-et, a plant that grows freely in Kurope, 
and Germany, b'rance and other countries applied the 
bounty system to encourage its growth. In some 
instances they gave as much as £‘2 a ton to foster this 
n(“W industry. 'I’he production of beet-sugar has now 
outgrown that from canes. 

I’lic elTects as far as they touch Great Britain arc as 
follows, b’irst, tluue is such an abundance of cheap 
sugar as never was known in our previous history. 
Secondly, our sugar refineries are almost closed, par¬ 
ticularly as regards Greenock, the town to which this 
industry had moved in recent years. I’hirdly, the 
plantations in our AVest Indian colonies are ruined, 
and the owners have had to turn their attention to the 
cultivation of fruit and vegetables. 

A fourth consequence is, however, os important as 
any of the others. Owing to the cheapness of sugar a 
great impetus has been given to the manufacture of 
jam, sweet biscuits, confectionery and preserves in this 
country. Instead of importing only 79,000 tons of fruit 
as we did iu IBCO, we imported 290,000 tons in 1890. 
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We buy apricots from France, and oranges and lemons 
from Italy, Spain and Portugal, and send them all over 
the world in the shape of jam. Moreover, besides 
buying so miicli more largely from foreign countries, 
we are begijining to cultivate far more fruit at homo, 
the (jiiantity of land devoted to fruit in the United 
Kingdom having well-nigh been quadrupled since 
1837. 


DOKS H.M’GHTY tJAl'L ? 

Does liaufility Ciaul invasion llireat? 

Then let the loons beware, sir, 

Tliere’s wooden walls uj)on onr seas, 

.Viul volunteers on shore, sir. 

The Nilh shall run to Corsincon, 

.\iul Criffel sink to Solway, 

Ere we permit a foreign foe 
On Ih'itish ground to rally. 

O h't us not like snarling tykes 
In wrangling he <iividecl; 

Till slap eoine in an unco loon 
And wi’ a rung <leeido it. 

Ih- Dritain Ktill to Britain true 
Ainang oursels united; 

For never hut by British hands 
Maun British wrongs he righted. 

UuuEKT Bukns. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
ont FOUHHIN Foon SUPPLY. 

The result of the many ”ii‘at inventions anil improve¬ 
ments of the A’ietorian <‘ra has hi'en such a growth of 
trade as the whole world lunl nevi*r witnessed before. 
Yet it did not follow immediately upon our adoption of 
Free-Trade principles. It was not till the repeal of the 
Navigation Act in 1H49. that we began to assume the 
place of the great sea-carriers of the world. For a time, 
indeed, it seemed as if the ship-building indxistry were 
about to 1)0 transferred to the United States, where 
wood was at once more plentiful and convenient. As 
late as 1800 that country ran us very close indeed, there 
being in that year a dilTerence of only ‘iOO.OOO tons in 
the vessels carrying the Ilritish and the United States 
flags respectively. After the introduction of iron vessels 
we went rapidly ahead, till in 1805-0. the total 
shipping tonnage of the United Kingdom was over 
13,000,000, whereivs that of the United States was only 
just over 2,000,000. 

Still more gradual was the increase of those huge 
imports of food with which Great Britain is fed. The 
growth of our meat supply is in itself a kind of romance 
in figures. The inhabitants of the United Kingdom are 
better fed than those of any other European country, 
and the average consumption of meat per head has gone 
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on increasing for the last sixty yeai-s, till it is now 
109 lb. per head, as coiupaied with 77 Ih. in Franee 
and 04 lb. in Germany. But at tbe beginning of the 
reign, and till the year 1K42, the country had to jiro- 
duce its own meat, as the importation of live animals 
and fresh provisions was forbiilden. 

In the year 1846, live cattle were admitted to our 
ports free of duty, and have been so ever since. ?3ven 
under tlie most favourable conditions, however, a long 
sea-voyage causes sheep and oxen to lose weight, and 
in stormy weather they suffer almost as much as 
human beings. It was plain, therefore, that a saving 
would be effected were means discovered for transport¬ 
ing dead meat in a fresh and wholesome state. 

Long ago, a chemist named Appert had found out 
that if meat or milk were heated to a certain tempera¬ 
ture and then sealed, so that no air could get in, it 
would keep for any length of time. It was not known 
that decay was really due to living organisms, which 
were destroyed at the degree of heat required for pre¬ 
servation, but Appert’s invention was vei*y freely applied. 
Afeat was cooked and sent over here in large quantities. 
'I'imied beef, tinned mutton and tinned tongue began to 
rival the trade in living animals. 

This invention acted very w’ell fur a time, and a great 
deal of cooked meat is still sent to us, but it was 
known that cold had the same preserving power us 
heat, and this led to the discovery qf the refrigerating 
chamber. An engine of seventy hoi-se power serves to 
refrigerate a chamber containing 150 .tons of meat, and 
consumes 50 tons of coal in a voyage of forty days. 

Tbe extent of tbe trade that sprang up after this 
may be judged from the fact that Australia and the 
Kiver Plate send 60,000 tons of frozen mutton into 
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l-’iirr'pc aniiUMllv And every y«'ar tlie Tinted Kuifidnin 
l)U\^ from abi'Ktd livi- ami dead nurat t" the value of 
£Jl,Oi'(l.()(i(). Nor IS this all The method has been 
applied tn niaiiv other kinds of produce*, even to fn*sh 
milk and cream, to rahhits ami poultry, and fruit and 
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ve^U'tahles. In this way the produce of the whole 
world has been hrouyht into our markets. 

Tt is instructive as w<*ll as amusine tt) try to realise 
what far-distant toilers comhino to furnish the food of 
oven a plain-livinc and poor town labourer. For break¬ 
fast he probably has tea which the coolies of Ceylon 
planted and dried. To ‘,'row the wheat from which his 
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bread comf's, some English colonist may have ploughed 
and sown and reaped on the shores of I>ake ^Vinnipeg. 
His rasher of bacon is from a pig fed and slaughtered 
at Chicago. At dinner he has a bit of mutton fed in 
Kew Zealand and sent over frozen, and the apples in 
his dumpling come from California. For his tea I)anish 
girls cimrned and made the butter, or if he prefer jam, 
the fruit was grown by Norman peasants and sent to 
an English factory. Does he have an egg? The hen 
that laid it is cackling in some French barnyard. 

Should he desire to have an extra Sunday dinner, ho 
has a choice from many countries. There are frozen 
hearts and tongiu«? and kidneys, rabbits and chickens 
and ducks from Australia, hares from livjssia and 
Sweden, geese and turkeys from the continent; there 
are fresh apples and pears from Tasmania, grapes from 
Algeria and oranges from Florida. 

His father or grandfather in the year 1837 had to 
he content with fare at once humbler and more expen¬ 
sive. It was impossible for him to buy the white bread 
used so freely and thoughtlessly now. According to 
the report of an early Agricultural Commission, the 
bread of poor people in the western counties was made 
liirgely from potatoes ; in Wales turnips were used for 
the purpose. Indeed, it would take long to describe all 
the miserable substitutes for the whoaten loaf invented 
by people in distress. For other dishes it was necessary 
to depend wholly on the produce of the country, one 
might say the produce of the man’s backyard, for after 
buying as much bread as kept him from starvation, he 
had no money left to market with. If he could keep a 
pig, he had bacon ; if not, ho had to do without. His 
fruits and vegetables were strictly limited to what he 
could grow. 
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In dwelling upon the miseries of the poor at the 
beginning of the Queen’s reign, however, we must not 
let ourselves think that because they were not so well 
clothed, schooled and fed as people are now-a-days, be¬ 
cause they could not travel about in railway trains or 
steamships, did not write letters and could not afford 
postage, therefore they were an inferior class of people. 
The truth lies in the opposite direction. Never were the 
English people stronger and more energetic. That can 
be proved in many ways. Wellington drew hi.s recruits 
for the Peninsular War mostly from the half-starved 
agricultural classes, and they made l)rave and splendid 
soldiers. Those navvies who did the hard work of 
laying down the railways were as able workmen as 
England ever produced. 

And out of the poorest ranks sprang some of the in¬ 
tellectual giants of the day. We have seen that George 
Stephenson the great engineer was born amid ignorance 
and poverty. William Cobbett, whose death occurred a 
year or two before the Queen’s accession, belonged to a 
class as humble. Thomas Carlyle, wliose great book 
The French RevoltUion was published in the very year 
in which Victoria was crowned, also sprang from the 
people, and knew what hunger was in his youth. It is 
a tribute to the strength and vigour of the time that 
so many examples of commanding ability should have 
surmounted its drawbacks. 
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CnAPTKR XXII. 


THE 1‘UOaUESS OF HEDIC.VL SCIENCE. 


Evermbody who is fond of rcadinj; old plays and novels 
has noticed how tlie physicians used to he lauj'hed at. 
Many, like Dr. San;,'rado. in Gil litas, said: “ It is an 
error to think that hlood is necessary to the preserva¬ 
tion of life : one cannot bleed a sick person too much ”. 
With fine irony Le Safje tells us how by dint of copious 
l)leedin}f and much drinking of hot water “ we brought 
ftho old canon in loss than two days to the point of 
death 

Oui^own Heniy Fielding, in one of his novels, gives 
an excellent picture of the English country doctor of 
the eighteenth centur)’. “ I was once. T remember,” 
said the doctor in sham scientific terms, " called to a 
patient who had received a violent contusion in his 
tibia, by which the exterior cutis was lacerated, so that 
there was a profuse sanguinary discharge, and the 
interior membranes were so divellicated that the os or 
bone plainly appeared through the aperture of the vul- 
nus or wound.” Like the other, he bled his patient 
Medicine was, in fact, the happy hunting-ground of 
quacks, who tried to disguise their ignorance by a free 
use of “ high astounding terms 

So much has been done in the course of the Queen’s 
reign to extend medical knowledge, and thereby reduce 
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suffering, that a large book miglit he wiiiten thereon, 
but here we must be contented to point out two or 
three great discoveries that have had an incalculahle 
effect in staying the progress of disease. 

birst and foremost comes the W()nderful diseovci’v of 
an<esthesia. The word is from tlie Gre«’k, and nu'ans 
without feeling, or without pain. It was on 3l)th Sep¬ 
tember. 184G, that Dr. Morton,of Boston, I'nit ed States, 
after many experiments upon himself and the lower 
animals, succeeded in drawing a tooth from a patient 
whom he had caused to inhale the vapour of sulphuric 
ether, and was thereby put into a condition in which 
he felt no pain from the optuatiou. 

As early as iHOO Sir Humphrey Davy, who had found 
the pain of toothache allayeil by inhaling laughing gas 
(nitrous oxide), had suggested its use in surgei v, but 
nothing came of it till Dr. Morton and another Ameri- 
can, a surgeon-dentist named AWdls, brought it into 
practical use. In this country it was soon taken up, 
especially by Sir Jame.s Simpson, who, however, pre¬ 
ferred chloroform to ether as the agent for producing 
arnosthesia. 

lo over-estimate the importance of this step is 
impossible. The relief to patients, tliough, perhaps, 
not the most important result, was extraordinary, 
iilany accounts are on record of the horrible scenes 
that occurred when the patient had, with all his semses 
about him and in cold Idood, to suffer under tho knife. 
Imagination refuses to pii-tiire what took place aftor^^^^ 
battles on sea or.land, the torture of probing for bullets, 
and tho amputations. . ^ 

But the effect on surgery was deeper than tho imme- 
diate relief of pain, A humane operator under the old 
system could not help being in a hurry. It was with 
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hitii a matter of urgent importance to shorten as mucli 
iis possible the torture of his patient. Tins very haste 
stood in the way of the quiet and careful examination 
so necessary for success. Many op<-nitions, possilde 
enough otherwise, were not attempted just because a 
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human being could not endure the agony of them. 
The use of ansesthetics at once gave the surgeon more 
time for his work, and enabled him to deal with parts 
of the body that ho previously could not touch. 

Another and equally important discovery was loom- 
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ing in the distance. Surgeons Ijad not yet found a 

satisfactory method for dealing \tith wliat is calh'd a 

compound fracture. A simple fracture is one it) wliicli 

the hone is broken but the skin remains intact; it is 

named a compound fracture if both bones and skni 

are broken by a W{)und that offers a wav of com- 

% 

munication between them. If only the bone weie 
broken the parts could be set, and if they were kept 
in a good i)osition the danger of their not healing was 
very slight, but when the skin was broken inflamma¬ 
tion was so likely to set in that one of the safest sur¬ 
geons of the time gave it as his opinion tliat it would 
be better to cut off the limb without attempting to save 
it in cases of compound fracture. 

Now there was at the time a very clever surgeon, 
named Lister, a native of Essex, though a professor in 
Glasgow, whose mind was fixed on the idea that this 
class of hurt might be dealt with. 

A great h rench chemist had discovered that the 
cause of mischief in wounds was the presence of the 
tiniest of living creatures, and Professor Lister came 
to the conclusion that if he could dress the wound witli 
something that would kill them he would be able to 
treat a compound fracture in just the same manner as 
a simple one. He found that the use of carbolic acid 
would keep the wound quite free from animal life, and 
since this discovery all kinds of wounds have been 
cured that were previously considered hopeless, and 
much pain and suffering have been saved. 

This was the famous antiseptic treatment with which 
Lord Lister’s name will always be associated. 


8 
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CHAPTER XXIir. 

THK PHBVKNTION OF DISKASE. 

As long as surgeons were afraid of compound fractures, 
and all operations had to be conducted without the use 
of chloi'Slfonn. many diseases now open to treatment 
were regarded with hopelessness and despair. It was 
death alone that could relieve the sufferer. But with 
anesthetics and the antiseptic treatment it became 
possible to explore the most delicate parts of the human 
l)ody, and the medical records of the last twenty 
years teem with cases that would have been incredible 
to our forefathers. Previously it was almost certain 
death to open the stomach and bowels for the purpose 
of removing diseased portions, now it is done with com¬ 
parative safety. Even the skull hint been opened and 
diseased parts of the brain removed. 

Yet in 1896 a discovery was made that promises 
to give still greater aid to the surgeon. For more 
than a quarter of a century doctors have had an 
idea that an intense light might bo transmitted through 
the less dense portions of the body. Sir Benjamin 
liichardson as far back as 1869 read a paper on the 
subject at Norwich, and a few years later a Vienna 
doctor mentioned a case in which an eruption of small¬ 
pox had been made evident by photography before any¬ 
thing appeared on the surface. Professor Bdntgen’s 
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famous discovc-rv of the lavs now asswiated witli his 

^ % 

name more than fuldlled any expectation aroused hv 
these experiments. 



THE ROSTOEN HAYS. 

(Fruui photo , SU*r«os. Co 


Tliose raya have the power of penetrating many 
buhstances tlirough which ordinary light cannot pass 
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I l(> 

yet tliey produce the same effect as lijrJit upon a photo- 
grapliic plate. As tliey pass through the soft tlesh and 
are ohstructed hy the denser bones it is thus possible to 
this means a picture of the bony framework 
of tile human hotly, Their use in surgery may perhaps 
he best illustrated by example. In the spring of iHOt) 
a young man met with an accident and broke his leg. 
He was taken to a hospital where it was set in tin* 
usual manner, and in due time he came out expecting 
to walk almost as well as usual. Ibit to his sorrow he 
found that he could only do so with an ungainly limp 
that threatened to remain with him all his life. Under 
the circumstances it was suggested that he should liave 
the limb examined by tneans of the liontgen rays in 
order to discover tlie cause of the limp, and he went to 
the well-known principal of a college of science for the 
purpose. 

A photograph was duly taken with the following re¬ 
sult. No doubt the reader knows that there are two 
bones in tlie leg, a large one called the tibia and a 
smaller one named the fibula. Well, it soon became 
apparent that by the accident both bones had been 
brokiui. 'I'he doctor, however, had only noticed one 
which he had set, and the fragments of the other left to 
themselves had joined together in an irregular way and 
were the cause of lameness. Upon understanding this, 
the young man went back to the hospital and had his 
leg re-broken and properly set with the result that he 
now walks as well as ever he did. 

This is only one of many Imndred instances that 
could be given. The exact position of foreign sub¬ 
stances in the body such as bullets, needles, etc., is now 
easy of discovery. It will happen sometimes that when 
a leg or ann is injured sucli a swelling sets up that the 
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surgfon is unable to say whether there is a fracture or 
only a dislocation. This can be detemmud l>y the lu-lp 
of these wonderful rays. .\s a means of reducing 
buniaii suffering their value is beyond (juestion. 

These then are the great j»ositive advances in medical 
science made during tins WDuderful era; the use of 
anicsthetics in ordinary medical practice l>y Sir .lanu'S 
Simpson; the researches of Pasteur leading to Lord 
Lister's antiseptic treatment, and discoveries such as 
those of Koch who among other tilings found out the 
microbe of cholera, and lastly the discovery of the 
Kontgen rays. \ 

Yet it has to lie remembered that these are only the 
most outstanding and striking facts. At no otlu*r period 
of history has sci<mtific curiosity been so active and so 
largely rewarded. When he who was beyond all others 
the poet of the reign sang at its commencement of 
" the fairy tale of science” even his imagination could 
not have foreseen what the coming yi-ars would yield. 

Now let us turn for a moment from the interesting 
and romantic fields of discovery and give some attention 
to the growth of a loss striking and more homely, yet 
none the less important, principle. To deal cleverly 
and promptly with disease when it comes is of great 
importance, but an ol<l proverb says prevention is better 
than cure, and this has been a guiding rule with us for 
many generations. 

The occurrence of a plague or famine used to he 
regarded as a special scourge sent by Providence. Few 
people realised the absurdity of surrounding themselves 
with the most insanitary conditions and then blaming 
Providence for the result w'hen the disease arrived. In 
18.53 when cholera began to appear in Edinburgh a 
deputation was sent to Lord Palmerston suggesting that 
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ji_niiiiauaLXast should be appointed. His answer shocked 
them at the time, but it was full of common sense and 
contained a truer piety than that of those wlm proposed 
a fast. It was to the effect that they should mind 
their drains and that if the sources of disease were 
allowed to remain in towns they would “ infallibly breed 
pestilence and be fruitful in death in spite of all the 
jirayers and fastiiifja of a united but inactive nation". 

The policy thus pointed out has been acted upon. 
Cleanliness is a first essential to health. It has been 
promoted by care as to the disposal of sewage, a more 
thorough testing of drains, and a multiplication of 
baths and washhouses. A wholesome diet is of equal 
importance, and so the water-supply has been looked 
into and measures taken to prevent the sale of 
jncat and vegetables. Fresh air and exercise hardly 
i^ount for loss and so towns have been encouraged to 
obtain parks and open spaces for purposes of recreation ; 
wider streets and roomier houses have been insisted on 
and the evils of overcrowding, though not fully over¬ 
come, have been met and grappled with. 

If in spite of nil this an infectious disease does break 
out those afllicted are carefully isolated. In fact it 
lias come to be understood that the sanitary officer and 
the medical officer of health, whose business it is to re¬ 
port upon any unhealthy conditions, in taking measures 
to prevent disease are doing work as important as the 
physician who undertakes its cure. A consequence is 
that not only are outbreaks of disease less frequent but 
the average man is healthier and lives longer than 
he did sixty years ago. The sum of enjoyment is 
largely increased by a sane, wholesome and healthy 
method of living. 
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K.\TTLKSHn»S. 

I'jiE last si.\ty years have witnessed ii. constant ^fjcries 

-Df changes)in the the begin¬ 

ning of the Queen’s reign the same models had, with 
slight changes, been followed for centuries. C'iunpaie 
a picture of tlie Great Harry built by Henry \'II. 
with Nelson’s V7c<ory. and it will be seen that although 
many improvements bad been invented they were only 
in the way of development. Since Trafalgar was fought 
a complete revolution has been effected. The “ wnodcji 
w a lls .o f Ivngbtnd ” have become obsolete. If they had 
not we do not know where material would have been 
found to construct the great navy required for the pro¬ 
tection of the empire and its enormous commerce. 

To build the Marlborough no fewer than (5008 loads 
of timber were required, and it has been calculated that 
it would take seventy-six acres of land to grow the 
rc'qu'Tsite number of oak-ttces. It takes an oak from 
140 to 1(50 years to come to its full growth, so that it is 
dilhcult to estimate the vast quantity of land that 
would have been needed to produce wood for our 
battleships. Even if other timber had been employed 
it would Imve been necessary to obtain it from abroad. 

When the Queen came to the throne our old " three- 
decker ” was still the typical ship of war—the last built 
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was called the T-7ctorm—and ravu h discussion went on 
iiniong naval othcers as to the practicability of using 
steam. Most of them scolTed at “tea-kettles,” as they 
nicknamed the new vessels with which the Admiralty 
was experimenting. The first war in which stoam- 
ships were used was that in Syria in ISfO. and the 
eoqjmandors were directed to ke<*p them well out of 
battle and use only their long range guns, it being 
feared with good cause that the cannon balls would play 
havoc with the paddles. 

In the chief event of the war—the bombardment of 
Acre—it did not pass without notice how useful the 
steamers w<‘re, not only hy the destructiveness of their 
shells but by the help they gave to other ships, and the 
rapidity and ease with which they moved. 

Paddle steamei-s had been employed for cliasing slave- 
dhows during the war with Chinr^in 1831), but it was 
not till the elViciency of the screw propeller had been 
demonstrated that a radical change began to bo effected 

A curious story is told about the improvement of the 
screw. During the tUirties when Mr. Pettit Smith 
was trying to adapt it to practical purposes, the screw 
was really a screw, hut very soon it was discovered tliat 
four fans were just as effective as the entire thread. 
It liappened. however, that while one of the early-built 
vessels was being tested in Stokes Bay^hor ran agronnd^- 
To the surprise of evei-ybody, when got off her power 
of speed was found to have been increased, ^nd on 
investigation^ it turned out that one of the fans had 
been broken in the accident Afterwards a mishap 
occuiTed to another fan, and the vessel ran better still. 
It was thus shown by pure chance that the best screw 
was that with the two fans now in use. 

The next step in evolving the modern battleship 
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dates from the Crimean War. -Vt the boinliardnient of 
Sebastopol in iHof. tlie sailin': ships were towed into 
position liy steamers. Napoleon 111., however, noticed 
liow badly the old-fashioned wooden ships snllered 
from the shot of land batteries, and in JsoS he had 
L(i Gloire built—the first armour-plated war frigate. 
Just about then, too. Whitworth and .\rmstrony suc¬ 
ceeded in producing guns of far higher penetrating pover 


H.M.8. “DUKr OK WELLINGTON.” 1854 A.D. 

than any previously known. Wood, it was thought, 
could withstand any kind of round shot that w’as likely 
to be invented, but when the new conical-shaped steel 
projectiles were found capable of going right through 
the strongest oak barrier and even penetrating iron it 
became apparent that the old style of ship would be 
useless for defence. 

At that period the country was proud of its navy. 
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Alul irj alone no fewer than seventeen ships of 

the line hafl het-n Imilt or a<laj)ted. Hut the necessity 
for liavinji them iron-plated—and they were steel-plated 
before long—-roiuh-rt'd tliis armament useless. 

'I'lie first I',nglish4r*>n-<«lH<l was the IJ’arrior, laimelied 
from tin; I'haines slup-huilding iloeks in iKtil. She is a 
fim'-looking and very swift vessel, carrying 1)00 tons of 
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coal—only enough for five or six days, however—and 
cost £370,000. Nevertheless, many weaknesses were 
soon discovered. The armour-plate of her sides was 
•lA inches thick, but it was found that a 35-ton gun 
could from a distance of five miles send a shot through 
it, while the same thing could he done by an 18-ton 
gun at 4600 yards, and a 12-ton gun at 2600 yards. 
Then her bow and steering gear were unprotected, so 
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that thoach the Warrior showed an advance, she was 
f; p- frnni giving entire satisfaction. 

In the Minotaur, the .igincvurl and the Nort/iiinilK'r- 
land tljc engineers tried to remedy these defects wliih- 
retaining the Warriors speed. Proceeding on the 
same lines, improvements wore effecteil in sev<*nil 
succeeding vessels, and then came one of those events 
lliat gave a new turn to the construetion of warships. 



In 1861 began the American Civil War, caused by 
the secession of the Southern States, and in the course 
of its progress one or two things happened to show 
how the new iron-dads would do in action. 1 he 
result was to discredit the steam-frigate as a warship. 
Belonging to the Confederates was an iron-plated steam 
ram called the Merrirnac, which at one time was 
deenjed invincible, Wlien attacked by the Ccnigress 
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and the Cumberland, steaming up to the former she 
delivered her fire with such oflFect that tlie frigate re¬ 
treated. Next she turned towards the other, rammed 
into her how. fired, hacked out, returned and repeated 
lier attack till the Cumhcrhimi sank, while the Merrimac 
and its crew had received no injury. But the victor 
was afterwards challenged and compelled to run by the 
Monitor, (he first steam turret ship ever used in battle. 

It was this vessel that gave our engineers a model for 
the great ocean monsters turned out during recent years 
and of which the first were the IhUcrophon in 1806 and 
in 1 h 09 the Devastation, the Thunderer and the Dread' 
nought. 

One may judge of the progress made by a few facts 
about the Devastation. Her hull is protected by 12-inch 
steel plates, her turrets by 14-inch plates wliile her guns, 
of which she can-ies six, are able to penetrate 6-inch 
armour at a distance of three jniles. She is fitted out 
for a long voyage, as she can carry 1600 tons of coal or 
sufficient for a journey ot over 9000 miles. 

The first of eight new cruisers under constniction 
was launched ‘20t,h February, 1897, and a brief descrip¬ 
tion of her may give the reader an idea of what a 
ship of this kind is like:— 

The Nivbc is 435 feet in length between perpendicu¬ 
lars, with an over-all length of 4(>3 feet. The breadth 
over sheathing is 69 feet, and her moulded depth to the 
upper deck 39 feet 9 inches. The displacement is 
11,000 tons. The hull of the vessel is constructed of 
Siemens-Martin steel, the heavy e.xternal framing of 
the ends, stem, stern-post, and propeller brackets, and 
the rudder frame being, as is usual in sheathed vessels, 
phosphor bronze castings. The protection consists of 
an armoured deck of steel plating 4 inches thick, which 
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extends the whole leiigtli of the vessel. She has coal 
capacity for ‘2000 tons. The anuainetU js of a most 
powerful description. There are sixteen h-inch quick- 
firing guns, twelve ri-pounder guns, three ^-pounder 
guns, two 12-pounder boat and field guns, and eight 
4’5-inch Maxim ina<-hinc guns. An amniuTl1ti*in 
passage is arranged on (!ach side of tlio slhp below 
tlie protective deck. I'here are three torpedo tubes. 
The conning-tower, from whicli the vessel is steered 
and directed when in action, is placed forward, and is 
built of Harveyed steel armour. 12 inches tlnck. Slie 
is lighted throughout with electricity, the lights 
uumljering alrout boO. The total crew will be 718 men. 
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CnAPTER XXV. 

TORPEDOES. MINES. SEAUCHUGHTS. AND 
TORPEDO DESTROYERS. 

Op hII the war-like inventions of the last sixty years 
the tor|>e«li) is the most destructive and the most 
ingenious. Its invention dates from the American 
Civil War, hut not till some years later was the idea 
taken up and brought to a high degree of perfection, 
f About 1H()3 Captain Lupuis. an oflicer in the Aus¬ 
trian navy, formed a plan hy which a small fireship 
propelled either by steam or clockwork might be sent 
against an enemy s ship and exploded by means of an 
automatically discliarged pistol. 

The Austrian naval authorities refused to take it up 
op two grounds. In the first place the steering was 
imtrustworthy and in the second a better motive power 
was required. To help him to overcome these diffi¬ 
culties he liappened to apply to an Knglishman named 
Whitehead, at that tune acting as manager to a 
jlarge engine factory at Fiuine. Mr. ^Vhitehead was a 
very clever man and he soon discovered that Captain 
Lupuis' plan had little practical value, but it set him 
I thinking on his own account, and after working at the 
; subject for two years he succeeded in producing the 
jfirst Whitehead, torpedo. 

He greatly surprised the experts for he had kept his 
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experiments a profound secret and had carried them 
out with no help save that of his little son and one 
skilful workman. The Au.striaii Government gave him 
£15,000 for the invention, but as they did not buy it 
outright he made an offer to England and after due 
trial it was adopted in the British Navy. Since then 
he has produced many improvements, and though three 
forms of torpedoes are in use, the Whitehead holds 
the chief place. 

Many a sea-side reader has no doubt often noticed the 













dingy torpedo-boat in harl>our, and seen the instrument 
itself or perhaps had its use explained, but there are 
others who have not and who may be glad to have 
a brief description. 

In Bhai>e then a Whitehead torpedo is something 
like a cigar and in length it is from 14 to 19 feet, 
.and as many inches in diameter at its thickest part, 
^he material out of which it is made is bronze or 
pho8p)ior steel. But of course it is within that the 
mgenhity is displayed. What would be found there in 
tne case of a torpedo ready for action ? First of all 
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then III the head of the torpedo is a charge of guu- 
eotton or some tillier strong explosive sulheient to blow 
up tli<' largest ship. Tlic next thing you would desire to 
look for would naturally be the maebinerv for igniting it. 
At the end may be seen the point of a rod that passes 
thiough the explosive. 1'liis is. as it were, the hammer 
of the gun. ()n the torpeilo striking against any solid 

IS driven back against a detonator which 
explodes the charge. 

Two essentials have now been found, the explosive 
and tlie means of firing it, but they would be useless 
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if there were no method of causing the torpedo to 
travid through tlie water, for it may well be supposed 
that on an enemy’s ship a keen look-out would be kept 
for any one approaching with this marine “ infernal 
machine 

The apparatus is ingenious and even beautiful, the 
torpedo being propelled by two tbree-bladed screws on 
the same principle as a steamship is. It is by means of 
compres.sed air that these are worked. In the torpedo 
is a box or chamber made out of the finest Whit¬ 
worth steel, into which preparatory to action air has 
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heoii forced to the eiioinious prosfiiire of 1350 11>. to 
t)»e s(}iiare inch. I'hc escape of tins air causes the re¬ 
volution of a shaft, that in its turns sets the proj)ellers 
in luotion. lieliind tlie air-chamher is the “ halanco- 
cliiiinher,” where tlie steerinj,' apparatus js tixed, and 
there are four rudders to keep the torpedo at a fixed 
depth. The latest and most iinpro\ed torpedo can 
tmvel at the rate of about thirty miles an hour for 
the distance of a little over a thousand yards. 

But instead of jtiving a further account of the details, 
it will he better to cjuole the account of an actual battle 
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in which the torpedo was used. It is by an ofiicor of 
the Ting Yuen, one of the Chinese ships destroyed in 
the war with Japan. 

‘ The torpedo attack,” says the officer, who was an 
Englishman in the Chinese service, “ which had such 
dreadful results for us, occurred at about four o'clock 
ill the morning, a short time after tlie moon had set. 
Alarm rockets from our guard-boat to the south of Itau 
were seen. Presently firing took place from some of 
our ships, ^\e ourselves opened fire, but what the 
object was X could not distinguish. After a time w’o 
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liiniR, anti just then I saw a dark ohject. pro¬ 
bably about half a tiiile away. Fire* was opened on it, 
and I-vau-io-«et a xiuw. Tlirou;:h my ‘.'lasses 

I saw a double-fimnolled torpedo boat coming' end on 
for us on our port beam. Wlien she was about 300 
yanls otY she turned hard a-port. As slie turned I saw 
that we had liit her l)adly, as a lot of steam was to be 
seen. A few seconds after slie turned, we weix* hit 
on the quarter. The shock was a heavy quivering' 
one, such as 1 shoultl imagine an earthtjuako to he 
hkt‘. The st)nnd of the explosion was a loud, dull 
lluul. A c<dumn of water ilashed on board, and there 
was a faint, sickly smell froin the explosii>n. ' 

This is what seems likely to bi- tlu“ future stylo of 
naval warfare. Both vessels wane destroyed, several 
of the crew of the torpedo boat boin;; sealdcal to death 
by stJMim after a Chinese shot had struck the steam- 
jiipi' in th«' boiler-room. 'I'his was at the mouth of the 
Vain Itiver. Oti the i>pon sea it will bo im)re dithcuU 
for a torpedo boat to appr<'aeh or tti hit the mark with 
precision, but obviously to an island country a defence 
bv mc-ans of torpedoes,—♦iubmarine mines—which one 
mi^'ht call stationary torpedoes—and soarchlij'hls is of 
the utmost importance. 

They render an invasi<in of ICneland.if not absolutely 
impossible, at any rate so ditlicult and danoerous that 
he would be a very reckless commaiuU*r indeed who 
ventured his warships in the Thames, the Clyde, the 
Severn, or the Forth, 

Whenever a new’ weapon is invented some one trios 
to discover a new defence, and at our naval maiuouvres 
many plans are tried to deal with tin* toi'pedo. Some 
vessi'ls are (Uted with steel nets, so that the ma<*hino 
may go off when it touches them and before reaching 
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the ship. T h e is-employed •foi'-<lisc<)veriDg 

■tbe-upproiK'h of tv-torpjido boat, and the torpedo do- 
suutyer is a f ast—little vef*t>el to-be employed for pur- 
-|>ose.s of capture. No doubt other and more effectual 
expedients would be devised in actual warfare. At an 
emergency—though we all hope it will be long in aris¬ 
ing—the clever engineers and meclianics wlio have 
taken the places of the brave old salts of old will no 
doubt show themselves as bold and daring as their fore¬ 
fathers. 
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CnAPTER XXVI. 
THK ARMY AND NA\T. 


Tt is every year more fully rccofinisctl that the safety of 
Great Jlritaiii depends en her navy, anil it has been 
t^reatly increased since the launching of the Thunderer. 
Countijes, sucIj as I*'rance, (leriuany, Aiistria, Hussia, 
which have a line of frontier on land, are obliged to 
spend vast sums on arnues and fortifications. They 
are, as a juatler of fact, crushed down by the cost of 
their soldiers, and by the system of conscription by 
wltich youths are taken away from their callings and 
professions, just when their application should be most 
diligent, in order to undergo a period of inilitai'y 
training. 

Great Britain depends entirely upon voluntary enlist¬ 
ment for her soldiers, and has not found it necessary to 
maintain a standing army equal to those of differently 
situated powers on the Continent. Counting the re¬ 
serves, mihtia and volunteers, as well as the regulars, 
this country could place in the field about 600,000 men, 
as against the 1,315,000 of France and the 1,492,000 of 
Germany. But if the total land forces of the British 
Kmpire were included, over 1,000,000 soldiers would be 
available. The strength of Great Britain, however, 
lies in her ocean girdle. She is a sea power with vast 
and distant possessions, and a mercantile marine whose 
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white sails <jr black funnels are to be* seiui wbereviu' 

there is salt water for the sun to shine on. To liold 

our own in war if attacked, to protei't thos<* fleets of 

pieaceful traders, and atteml to inten-sts as wid«? as the 

world itself, it is necessary that this counti\’ shoiilil 

^ % 

have a navy as stronj,' and etheient as modern science 
can make it. 

Already we liave briefly run over the chief points 
in its development. To sum it up and brine vividly 
Ix'fore the eye the vastness of the ebanee, we may 
(juote a comparison made by I.,ord Armstrong between 
Nelson’s old ship Mclonj and the new Victoria. He 
put it in this way : “ Nelson’s lieaviest shot was OH lb., 
but the Victoria's weighs 1800 lb.; his broadside con¬ 
sumed H'iG lb. of powder, that of the Meturia dUOO lb. 
lie required one man to every -I tons, but now we 
can do with one man to 17 tons." But it has to be 
remembered that other nations can build (piite us fine 
ships as we can, and unless we are w(dl ahead of our 
neighbours we still are not safe. How to know this is 
really a dillicuit matter. In an army you may count 
heads and make a rough comparison by mere numbers; 
in the navy numbers count for very little—it is efhciency 
that tolls. Of what use would a whole Spanish Armada 
be against a modern gun-boat aimed with modern 
cannon '? 

Thus, to say that in 1889 Great Britain had 373 
battleship.s, France 348, and Russia 391, does not 
really tell us much. A closer comparison has been 
made by dividing the vessels into classes. In Bft- 
cember, 1895, Great Britain hod nineteen first-class 
battleships, and had ten in the course of construction 
—a first-class battleship being defined as one not more 
than twelve years old, of at least GOOD tons and thirteen 
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knots s|)Co»l Fianco wltich conu-s next to ns as a naval 
[lowor li;ol fonrtc’on such ships anil four hniltlinj^ ; linssia 
thirtoi n and four lanldin;;, and these wore far in excess 


of anv other power. 

It is not necessary and would he ronfusine to uo 
throii;:li all the ditleieiit classes, the port-defence vessels, 
and arjiiour-pjoteeted and unprotectid cruisers, sloops. 
”ini-hi'at, and torpedo craft, as the exact figures are 
liable to elianee at any time. At present (Treat Britain 
easily liolds h<-r place as the greatest sea power in the 
world, hut she has always to take into account the 
possibility of having,' to confront a combination, and it 
Would not. therefore, he safe for lu'r to rest content with 


a hare supremai-v. 

At the same tune althoii^di it would he imprudent to 
neeli'ct the warninj's of history ami allow ourselves to 
he cauolu uiipn-paix'd there is jTood reason to view with 
dismay tin; chance of such an outbreak. Ni> "teat sea- 
hattle has yi't been fou}.:ht with modern «*n|'ines of war, 
hut ima;;ination shrinks fioin trying' to jiicturo the 
sciuie of a conflict. \Vhat a responsibility would rest 
upon the commander sc'ated in his armour-plated 
connino tower and din*ctinR the motions of his vessels 
by means of si;,mals! 

He is in the centre of a palace of steam enjiines, for 
nearly overythinf» is done by machinery, and his tactics 
are not at all those of Nelson, Hardy, Collinfjwood and 
the old commanders. Wliat they knew as seamanship 
he is (juito ignorant of. The inanmuvrint' for position, 
the constant changes in the position of sails, the keen 
knowledge of wind and weather on which they prided 
tluunselves arc of little account to him. Ho touches 


a button and his ship advances or turns; his huge 
engines of war belch out their deadly contents. 
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Although there h:is been no greul luival batile during 
the Queen’s reign battleships liave been used on a few 
occasions. In l«s05 the Sultan of Zanzibar died, and 
Said Ivlialed, a claimant to the throne, seized tlie palace 
and threw ‘2000 men into it. Zanzibar, it should be re- 
meinb«tred, is an island otT the east coast of Africa which 
used to belong to Gernianv, but in isOO l-higland received 
it in exchange for the useless islet of Heligoland at the 
mouth of the Kibe. It liecanie therefore our business 
to restore order. The Racoon and the St. George 
arrived in the harbour, and Admiral Hawson ordered 
the usurper to haul down his Hag by nine o’clock next 
morning. He refused, and, after the women had been 
removed to a place of safety an<l foreign residents 
warned, fire was opened, and in forty minutes tlie place 
was reduced to ruins. 

A’ more important operation had been comlucttul in 
.July, 1HH2, when owing to the insurrection of .\rabi 
Kasha it became necessary to bombard Alexandria, but 
this will be mentioned again when we come to deal 
with “ our little wars”. 
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LOlU) WOLSELKY AND OUll I.ITTLR WARS. 

It is scarcely possible to think of our little wars 
without recalling the name of the present Coininan- 
(ler-in*chief, Xtoed —\V olsale. y . who has been so closely 
associated with them. He has seen a great deal of 
soldiering, as he was horn in 1^33 and entered the 
army w’hen onlj' nineteen yeai*s of age. Twice at least 
he has been severely wounded, otice in the XiwHBeee- 
War of 1852-3, and again in the Crimean AVar. He 
saw a great deal of active service in the Indian Mutiny 
and in the subsequent war with China. In 1867 he 
commanded the Ued lliver expedition to quell a. dig - 
turbanoe that bad arisen over the transfer of the lied 
lliver settlements from the Hudson’s Bay Company 
to Canada. Colonel Wolsoley declared his mission to 
he one of peace, and lliel, the insurgent leader, finding 
hisnself without follow’crs, offered no resistance. It 
was then that the name of the district was changed to 
Manitoba. 

A more difficult task was set him in 1873. The 
Ashantees are a warlike race of West African negroes, 
with whom the British settlers have had trouble since 
the beginning of the century. Under their cruel king 
Koflfee Kalculli they were attacking our friendly allies 
the Fantees, and threatening to spread rebellion among 
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all tin* native races. Colonel Wol.scle}’, tlien Sir iTHiiiet 
W'olscley, was appointed governor of the colonies on 
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the west coast of Africa, and s»-nt out with troops to 
(^‘ipe Coast Castle to suppress Kinj' KofTee. It was 
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an niulortakiiifr to t<'st the very ([ualities in whirl) the 
j^'<‘nrral rxcels, to:., calculation, forethought and preci¬ 
sion, for unless tlie war could he hejiun and eiKh-*d in 
the cool s<‘ason the Knjjlish soldiers were certain to die 
from fever. Sir (Jarnet carried the alTair through with 
exactitude. After a few skirmishes ho met and defeated 
Kin*' KolTee, <-nter«‘d Coomassie. and forced the Ashan- 
tees to actrept our terms, one of which was a provision 
that thev should aholisli human sacrifices. Sir Garnet 
ha<l sailed from l-’nioland in Septemher, 1H73, and he was 
hack with his work done in March of the next year. 

/ululand was the scene of his next expUiit. It is 
in South-east .Africa, not far from Natal. In lH72 
{’eti'wayo came to he kmo hy a method common among 
savagi's—he inurihTcd all who were hetween him and 
the Grown. I^ut though cruel he was both hravo and 
clever, and organised a strong anuy. He was also very 
proud, and replied with defiance when ICnglish repre¬ 
sentatives nmionstrail'd with him for his frequent out- 
nvges on missionaries. Upon his refusal to hand over 
the ringleaders in one of these disgraceful affairs, Sir 
Ihirtlo li’iere sent him an ultimatum, and shortly after¬ 
wards Lord Clu'lmsford with a small force crossed the 
'I'ugela, which divides Natal from Zululand. 

Now’ occurred a groat calamity to the l^ritish forces. 
Lord Chelmsford had gone on before, fighting and 
clearing the way for a further advance. At a place 
called Isandula, about forty miles from Horko's 
].)rift, he had left a guarded camp and a convoy of 
supplies. 'I'his was surprised by a force of 20,000 
Zulus and litemlly cut to bits. About 837 were killed, 
and the supplies of waggons, oxen, guns, ammuyi^ition 
and stores fell into the hands of the enemy. Two 
brave young lieutenants, Melville and Coghill, after 
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a gallant iricil i<i make oft with lli*' Hriiish lla^, 

aixl sprang with it into the 'riigcla, but were woundeil 
and drowned. 

News of tltis disast«'r was carried to Horke's Iirilt, 
wlicr<) two other li«'Utenants, (’Itard and l^mmliead. 
were with eightv men. 'rin-si? two young sohlicrs 
-avuai-jjot at all dauiiU^l 1>V wliat thev heard from tlie 


du.sty, bl<M>d-stainod, tturor-strickeu fugitives; at any 
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rate they determined to make a fight of it. Hastily 
they erected a barricade w’ith the first things that came 
to hand, bags and biscuit tins as it happened, and 
tli«*y had scarcely finish<;d when they were surrounded 
by -1000 fierce Zulu warrioi*s who, mad with their 
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j>n‘vioiis victory, at once hej’an a furious attack, 
lint lh(>v met witli a stubhoni resistance. Six times 
did th<’ horde of sava;»es pusti their way within tl),e 
harriers, and six times tliey were driven hack witli 
fixed bayonets. This wejit on all nij'ht, and once some 
of tliem crept to the rear and set the hospital on fire. 
At dawn ev«-n tlm brave hearts of the litth* band sank 
within lluin, for they saw wliat aj^poared to be new 
hosts of the enemy arriving, but their relief may be 
imaoineil wlu'n these wore found to be tludr own 

friends, the suldicrii of JL.oir<l-t’'helinMford._So they were 

relieved, and the eiuuny fled, but the new-comers 
counted the bodies c»f 351 >5ulu warriors lyinj; aliout 
the acM Ue of the (i},dil. 

'I'hese events hajtpened abotit the end of Jamiary. 1H77, 
and in ftfay of the same y(*ar Sir Garnet Wolscley sailed 
for the ('apt*. ^V 1 th him as a volunteer went the gallant 
young PrinceLt)uis Napoleon, who had studied in h'.nglish 
schools and wished to fight umler the brnglish flag. It 
was fated that he should not return. One day the 
high-spirited lad was out with a small party, and l>o 
and his companions stopped to rest in a lield of maize. 
Suddenly they were surrounded with /ulus. 'I’ho others 
jumped on horseback to escape, but the Prince’s steed 
becaiim restiv<* and he could not mount. \Miile strug¬ 
gling with his horse he was speared by the savages. 
'I’here were sixteen assegai wounds in his body when it 
was recovered next daj’. 

Sir Garnet ^VoI8eley met with his usual success. 
Lord Chelmsford utterly defeated Cetewayo in the 
battle of Ulundi, and Sir Garnet stormed and took the 
strongholds of Sikukani. Cetewayo was taken prisoner 
and sent to Kngland, where he had interviews with the 
C^ueen, Mr. Gladstone and others, and became quite 
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file lion of tlio day. lie was siil>se(|mntl\ restored to 
his kinedoni, hut uUiti^ately <lied t>f hcatl disease. . 

The war in hL"ypt offen-d Sir (iariiet \\ols<dey llie 
next opportunity to distin‘'uisli Iiiniself. It hej^an at 
Cairo in IBHl with a riot of soldiers, who surrounded 
the palace and demanded more ]»ay. They wtue (piieted 
on that occasion, hut next year they repeated the seem*. 
Tliis time Arahi Pasha the lead, and some 4()<H) 


soldiers gathered round the palace, hut once more 
peace was ma«l<!. France and Fngland, who have 
great interests in Fgypt. judged that the 1‘orte was 
at the r<K>t of the <iuarrel. Turkish influence has been 
a harrier to lOgj'ptian progress, and when a series of 
quarrels arose between the Kheilive Tcwfik and liis 
ministers the great powers supjiorted the former. 
These disputes liecame so serious that at h'ligth a 
French and Fnglish squadron was dtfspatched to 


Egyptian waters. 

This was in May, and in June riots and rebellions 
broke out in Alexandria. To remonstrances Arahi 
Pasha paid no heed, and it was at length found 
necessary to bombard the town—a proceeding, how¬ 
ever, in wliich the French ships took no part. 

The reliellion was finally overcome at the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir, in which Sir Garnet Wolstdey displayed 
all his usual power of careful arrangement and perfect 
calculation. In the Soudan campaign of IRH-l*.*) he 
made a great effort to savf^ Gordon, but it xvas too 
late—a circumstance for which lie was not to hlame. 


E gypti an w&a raised to the peerage. 


4 
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CIIAPTKU XXVIII. 

t 

TMK EXE’ANSION OF THE EMl’lHE. 


Theke is not roconlcd in history iiny otlior system of 
colonics so vast anti prosperous as that over which tlie 
British flag waves. l‘'or every acre of laml in the 
United Kingdom we hi»ld nearly 100 acres ahroncl. 
Merc figures do not enable one fully to realise it unless 
wo take some unit for comparison. The area of 
Kjtgland is 50,807 square miles but the area of our 
possessions in India is 1,800,000 square miles ; in Africa, 
‘2,477,000 square miles; in America, 8,(314,000 square 
miles, and in Australasia, 8,174,000 stpiarc miles. 

Out of our colonies in Africa, America, and Austral¬ 
asia alone tlio land of eight German Empires could be 
furnished. And of this Greater England beyond the seas 
it has to be sirid that the land is not yet brought under 
full cultivation, the population is sparse, commerce and 
industry arc in their infancy. For generations yet to 
come there is room for work and enterprise in de¬ 
veloping the African plains and valleys, the Canadian 
wheatlands, the huge Australian territory. 

For the last twenty years at least the tendency has 
been for our colonial trade to increase in proportion to 
that done with foreign countries. Capo Colony, for 
instance, sends 95 per cent, of its total exports to Great 
Britain, and 87 per cent, of its imports are either from 
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Britain oi' linlisli possessions. On an average throe- 
fuurtlis of tlu- trade of eacli eolony is done witli the 
inotlier eoiintrv. 'I’lius the retention and improve¬ 
ment of our colonies are matters of the utmost concern 
to th<- gieat working and manufacturing population of 
(ireat Jtritain. 

Jt is only during tlie later part of the reign that we 
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have conu? to appreciate this fact. At the heginning 
of it the system of transportati<»n still operated. 
Convict!# used to be sent to the American plantations, 
hut when these were lost the Government fixed upon 
Botany i^ay (in Now South Wales), which got its name 
from Captain Cook on account of the variety of its plants . 
and flowers. 
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Novelists have tried in vain ti> di-pict the state <if the 
society at a convict settlement. But as New Soutli 
Wales hegau to attract free settlers, and as its soil be¬ 
came opened up to agriculture by railroads, the people 
naturally objected to have their land made a dust-bin 
for the scourings of the old country. The injustice of 
the proceeding was vividly brought home to Englishmen 
when it was proposed in Victoria that Australian con¬ 
victs should he shipped off to Plymouth. For a \\hile 
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Western Australia was tried, but at length in 18(i7 the 
Britisli Government abolished the system altogether. 

During tlie present reign Australia has made highly 
satisfactory progress. Towards the beginning of the 
century nob(jdy believed greatly in it. In 1810 the 
newly appointed Governor General Macquarie wrote of 
it, ‘‘ the population in general is depressed by poverty, 
no credit public or private; the morals of the great 
mdis of tfie people in the lowest state of dehftgement ”. 

We get some notion of the advance that has 
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Ikvii l.y cojiipiirii!*,' tli«*so views with 

those; of tlie jn'osent Aet-nt-tTcnoral. “ l*rol>ahly no 
other country in the world,” lie says, ‘‘has siu-ii re¬ 
sources, or can show such progress in pastoral e nter¬ 
prise a". New South Wales.” and he goc's on to 
speak of its resoifrccs, tlie vast increase in the 
rjiiantity of live stock kept, the increase in thi' value 
of land and in the crops raised from it. The popula¬ 
tion has more than trehh'd itself at four successive 
census takings, and still is not four to the sijuare mile; 
for purposes of comparison you may rememher that in 
England and Wales it is lOH to the scpiare mile. Its 
capital. Sydn ^ v , with a population coming on towards 
riOO.OOd is one of the great colonial towns that com¬ 
pare with Manchester, Liverpool, (Jlasgow.and l^elfa.st. 

^’ictoria, which was separated from New South 
Wales and formed into a separate colony in 1851 has 
come on with a still greater rush. Its population has 
grown from only ‘J'2-l in l.Sdd to over 1,000,000 in 1891, 
and its capital, Melbourne, has more inhabitants than 
even Sydney. Victoria owes its start as a prosperous 
colony in a largo measure to the discovery of gold. 
Everybody knows something of the fever that event 
excited, of tin; attractions it held out to the penniless 
and the impoverished, the advtmturous and the specu¬ 
lative, and how in many an instance men brought up 
to ease and refinement were ditiwn to Austiwlia to 
wield the pickaxe and shovel. The stirring life of the 
gold diggora Inus ofthn been described. The discovery 
among other things attincted to Australia bands of 
men who had to live and therefore were buyers and 
consumers of produce. Thus everything, land included, 
went up in price, and the development of the country 
received just the iin][)otu8 that was needed. 
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A similar story of j'eaccfiil advanceiiiont clteckod 
at tinios by im'foituno, but ncvi-r wholly rr-tardod, 
tm”ht be told of the oolonios of N’ew Zealand, ( 4 bi<'ens- 
land and Soutli Ausliiilia. It has so far been a 
pror^ress without strife, and of lal<- the teiidoney has 
been for tlie inotlier eounti v and her daughters to draw 
closer logetIuT. I''.ven of Canada much the saim* might 
be said, although <ince at least Canada was in danger. 


It is a country with vast resources, and e.xorcises a per¬ 
manent attraction on the verv best of onr agriculturists. 
’rh< re are not many penph- on I'uiglish farms who have 
not a lirother or a friend toiling on the immense wheat- 
lands of ^faniloha. 

Our colonies in South Africa have been enormously 
extended within the last few years \N*e have obtained 
a territory thert; st retelling up to Oake Tanganyika, in 
which it has been said with little exaggeration, •‘. yo u 
liiight sx>rinkK‘ kingdoms like 1‘urtugal and then l»e mi' 
able to find them”. Tlie overflow from home cannot 
fill it up for gi inaations. 


.Scr I'alilr \'l. oil ]i 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

The condition of india. 

It would lead to a wrong conclusion if we were to 
apply to India the tests by wliicli the adviinctMiient of 
Great Britain has been measured, since the two coun¬ 
tries started from jioints so different and continue so 
xmlike. By trying to picture to yourself a village in 
India, and comparing it with one in England, some id<;a 
of the difference will be formed. We take one in 
Southern India as an example. 

There is a good road leading up to it and shaded with 
way-side trees, for tbe country has been threaded with 
excellent roads. A main street runs up the middle, and 
at one side are the shops, in which sit swarthy mer¬ 
chants with their goods in baskets. In one is sold grain, 
in another clotlj, in a third sweets, in another ^rrack, the 
intoxicating drink of the lower classes, in a fifth sits 
the money-changer, and so on. These shops have no 
windows or doors but are quite open to the street At 
the other side is a temple to some Indian god, to which 
you see entering the priest and the dancing girls Near 
by it dwell the learned Brahmins, and at some distance 
are the mud and thatched huts of the very poor. 

But it is the occupation of the people and the 
implements and tools they use that are most striking. 
Everything seems to be done by hand. Outside the 
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viI].iK< si(s tl.c potit*, Iwniin- iiis wlu-cl aiul ra'^liiuiniit,* 
his \essi-ls of clay. Xcar l>v arc woiix n cruHlmc corn 
ii«‘(\vccti two stones Another woman may he staai 
wmiiowin-,' -rain hv tossinc it m the air ami 1. ttin- tlie 
wind carry off tlie chaff; her neicliliour.s may he cardino 
cott.jii with a liand instrument, av thev did h.-fme 
macliinery was invented; another may he’crnsliini: oil 



out of seeds with tlie aid of a sinijile wooden pestle 
and mortar. 

Looking at a villaee of tlie sann- size in I'niglund 
sixty years ago, you would have expected to hear tlie 
guard s horn and see a stage-coach coiiio rattling up. 
People travel in a more leisurely style here. The only 
approximation to a coach is drawn sedately alon*' hv 
two bullocks, and the inodoralely rich man s method of 
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anotlier by iniid banks. The plou^’h is drawn by 
oxen, and has a sli4u:©-fio contrived as nut to Jnake a 
deep furrow. In place of stilts there is an uprij»ht 
hatjdle, and the plouf'hinan sonietiin«*s carries a thong, 
blit often a stick with a nail in it, to prod liis team 
forward. Otlier instruments are to match. 'I ho har¬ 
row has no teeth—they would be useless on mud 
and the spade is like an enlarged hoe. 

Further away is the dry or unwatered land, of not 


progression is in a palku or jiaLnejuin. ciuiird b\ six 
.stalwart bearers. 

The main occupation of tin- (leople, however, is agri¬ 
culture, and the plan of carrying it on well deserves 
attention. Close to the village is the land, tlie best 
being what is called wet land, that is to say it is near 
a canal or other irrigating source, from which it is coti- 
tinuously watered. It is l»roken up into plots smaller 
than our village allotments, and ilivided Ironi one 
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nioiT than a twentieth of the valne. For the wet soil 
is very productive: under the burning Indian sun and 
with plenty of water it is often possible to get as many 
as four crops in a year. They mostly consist of rice 
which is grown in a seed-bed near the village and 
transjdanted when over a foot high. Needless to 
say the cultivators are nearly all of a poor class. 
Once upon a time they owm-d their patches, hut the 
chances are that they have mortgaged them to the 
money-lender, 

India. 

No Englishman could live on the fruits of their toil; 
the natives could not do so themselves but for the fact 
that they live so sparingly. Their scanty dress, con¬ 
sisting a.s it does of little more than a waist-cloth, costs 
them next to nothing. Their food is of the plainest, 
consisting ns it mostly does of only the coarser gnvins. 
And yet they have a vanity of their own. It is seen 
in their love of ornament, the long«-«tfring 9 -and too 
rijigs which the women delight in. 

If we inquire further into the condition of the people 
we find them densely ignorant as judged hy European 
standards. A very large majority of them can neither 
read nor write ; yet we must not he too hasty in drawing 
fconclusions from that fact. Jjearning is not wholly 
/contained in printed pages. There is £olfc-lore=-=tbe 
/learning passed orally from mouth to month, as well 
as book-lore—that which is taught by the schoolmaster,-'- 
\and the former i.s not altogether valueless. Never¬ 
theless when all possible allowance has been made for 
the wisdom heard from the mouths of old men and 
sages, and for what has been picked up by experience 
and observation it must still be admitted that education 
is very backward. 
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After this votigh outline ot the condition of the people 
of our great Indutn Ktnpire, it wilt be more e:l^y to 
understand not only wliat work England has done in 
the past, but what a gigantic task remains to be accom¬ 
plished in the future. 



A oiiuur or natjvks. 

(Fruin i/fH 
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\ 

INDIA'S MUUAL PKOl’.UKSS. 

I 

Tiik romivnce of Indian history is apt to distract oiir 
attention from its peaceful pro^'ress. Marly in the 
century the rich Indian nahoh.-who-hnd-jjone ont poor 
and returned with a hueo fortune, a had liver, and a 
love of curry, cut a lauf'hahle figure in ICnglish society. 
'I'liis was coimaly. .\ sterner tale was told of “ wild 
Mahratta hattle,” of grim adventure on the hiilv 
Afglian borders, of sii-ge and march and battle, of 
wcMinds and pain and death in its wild provinces. 

Our eyes are fascinated by the features of such nn'ii 
as Kanjit Singh, who ruled the Punjab at the time of 
the Queen’s accession. Half blind, with broad shoulders 
and Khrunken hands and arms, so illiterate that ho 
could not write, but "made his mark" with a linger 
dipped in saffron, yet so clever that he could easily 
outwit the keenest Englishmen, he seems like the o*^ 
of a fairy*tale rather than a character in sober history. 

The story of his death and the burning of his body 
might have come out of the Arabian Nights. But 
though lie was so cold, crafty and cruel ho appeared to 
have had a magical power over human affections. 
“•‘'Four of his Ranis,” writes Mr. Frazer in his Briti'ih 
India, “veiled and clothed in white silk held his hand ; 
seven of his fair and beauteous slave girls sat at liis 
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wliile the fliunr<! from the sandal-wood and aloes 
earned their souls and that of their lord to the abode 
of the -rods : even his Prime Minister, hud to be forcibly 
restrained from seeking death when the son of Kanji’t 
Singh fired the pyre.” We have little to do with liim 
just now, hut the lilazo of that funeral pyre casts a 
hind light on the native Indian of 1839. 

Historians have so occupied themselves with the 
thronging stage of war and commerce and its pic- 
tnrescpie figures that they have paid less than due 
attention to many strong and far-reaching but peaceful 
changes. ;\s an example take the abolition of slavery. 

Under native rule the captives of battle wore sent 
into slavery and as the children of a slave woman were 
held in sen-itude even when the father was a freeman, 
a constant supply was kept up. Until late times it 
was usual for men to sell themselves and families 
under the pressure of debt or famine. Early in the 
Queen’s reign an otlicer reported that the amount of 
debt for which persons sell themselves was generally 
less than 20 rupees and in one cose a single rupee had 
been named in the bond. Uuring the floods in Ual- 
cutta in 18.S4 children were hawked about the streets 
for sale, ft was in |H48 t)jat an act was passed putting 
ail oiul to these practices. 

Now, just as the long prevalence of slaverj- accounts 
for the absence of thrift in the native poor so this 
absence explains their slow realisation of the blessing 
of freedom. Freedom was but a lesson in tlie rights 
of man, that in the nature of things could bo really 
understood only after a lapse of time and which is 
only now beginning to bear fruit. 

But the English flag carries with it not only freedom 
but justice, and the establishment of equal law was a 
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Still more clitticult process. 

. were awful crimes to be sup- 
j pressed. Acts were passed 

I ill 1837, 1839 and l84H to 
I cope witli tliat fri^'litful 
species of murder called 
' -Tliuos were per¬ 

sons who pretended to he 
travelline on business or 
pleasure, and joined them¬ 
selves to any rich party that 
came in their way, waiting 
for an opportunity to kill 
and rob tlic adults and carry 
off the children for sale. 

Most important of all was 
the establishment of courts 
of justice where law' is ad¬ 
ministered with an even 
liand alike to rich ami poor. 
And this is done in a way to 
let tlie Indians win back th<‘ir 
self-respect. Other countries 
when they try to colonise 
have failed because their 
method is to do all the 
ruling' themselves, and phu-e 
ollicials from home in every 
place of trust; the British 
policy is to encourage self- 
governnnuit. In the villages 
througliout the country jus¬ 
tice is dispensed by a native 
magistrate just as taxes are 


In the (irst place tiiere 



(KroiD HmiiAcy's Lut 

collected by a native 
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ai'omiiitajit. Yet in a country wliere for ooncratioiis 
the Hell have oi)pre>sc<l the poor, and one class lias 
been taught to loiik upon another as composed of a 
superior order of beino, it takes lone for the fact to be 
realised tliat before a court of law all are on an etjual 
foolino \Ve must be content to know that ideas of 
liberty ami justice are developing surely though slowly. 

Notliiiie can help the process so much as educa¬ 
tion, and therefore it is of the utmost importance 
to know what has been done in this direction durint» 
the Queen’s reij,ni. \\’ith ‘iTl.dOO.OOO still unable to 
read and write there is a lar^e field to work on, but 
already somethin^ has been aceomplished. 

Over 3,0110,OUO scholars are annually receiving,' in¬ 
struction in schools and collef'es, but the country is 
not yet ripe for the establishment of a complete and 
thoroueh-eoino educational system. The attempt to do 
so would very likely lead to n*beIlion, because it would 
be represented as an unfair way of undermininj^ the 
ancient religions of Imlia. Hut good observers see indi¬ 
cations that the people will not much longer bo content 
with ignorance. The free intercourse brought about 
by railway travelling is itself the beginning of education 
and is sure to rouse a desire for more knowledge. 

Such are, as it were, the great streams of moral pro¬ 
gress making for the advancement of India. Wo have 
not space even to glance at tho many other things that 
aro working for tlie good of the people, but a brief 
review of what has been done to increase their material 
welfare will help to complete the picture, or rather 
rough outline, of India under the Queen's reign. 
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INDIA'S MATERIAL PROGRESS. 



Mention has alread)’ been luiule of the East liulia 
Company—“ John Company,” as the natives called it. 
or rather called England itself for many a day. Its 
origin goes as far back as the reign of Elizabetli, when 
it was called the Old lOnglish Company; hvit a rival 
having started under the name of the London Com¬ 
pany, the two were amalgamated in 1702 under the 
title of the Honourable East India Company. We 
need not follow it through its career of exclusive trad¬ 
ing; it is sufficient to note it us a factor in the winning 
of the East. It ceased to exist after the Mutiny of 
1857-B. 

I The development of India is largely due to the cut¬ 
ting of the Suez Canal. As loug ago as IK IO, Ferdinand 
ae Lesseps conceived the idea, but the waterway was 
(not opened for traffic till the 17th of November. 181)9. 
Of how much use it is to us witness the following 
facts: Firstly, it saves one-third of the distance to 
India. To go from London to Bombay by Suez is 
shorter by 4205 nnles than by the Cape, from London 
to Madras by 3500 miles. The greatness of our interest 
will be apparent from the following statement: In 
1895 the total number of ships that passed through 
the canal was 3434, of which no fewer than 2318 were 

11 
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British, 314 German, 278 Frencli, 192 Dutch, and the 
rest of various nationalities. Every year India buys 
about £30,000,000 worth of British goods. Since the 
opening of the Suez Canal India has very nearly 
doubled its trada 

To the dread cause of famine India in some measure 
owes its development. Indeed, it has been scourged 
by all of the terrible woes of mankind mentioned by 
the poet: “ Wasted lands, blight and famine, plague 
and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery sands, clanging 
j fights and flaming towns”. We have not thought it 
' necessary so far to burden the young reader with lists 
I of dry ftgttrt's, but to understand India it is necessary 
I to think about the following horrible list, compiled and 
. laid before Parliament in a blue-book in 1885 :— 


INDIAN FAMINES. 


Ycar- 

Locality. ^ 


lKi:{ 1 

inh: 

imui 

18(itS 

Rnjpool 
rppor India 
Punjab 
f Orissa 
' \ Matlras, ot(\ 

LMM)0.0(H> 

HOU.INN) 

'>00.000 

1,800,000 

r>So,000 

! 

Raj|>oot 

1,2.>0,(X)0 

\ Punjab etc. 

1.450,000 

1877 

nofnl>ay 

800,(XK) 

1878 

r Mad rad 

■ :i.f)lH>,000 

\Oude» etc. 

2,43ri,0(K» 


Total, 

14.(i21,OtH* 


As tliis is written, 1897, a famine of which we 
cannot yet estimate the extent is calling forth universal 
compassion for the country right across India, from 
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Kiiwal Piudi m the tiorlli-west to Bcllarv in tlio south. 
The difference between Ka>t and W e^t i'' clearly 
shown in their respective attitudes to tliese Iriylitful 
visitations. The Eastern hows his liead in >ulmiissioii 
and attributes sutl'eriii}' to the venoeaiico »jf >onie of¬ 
fended deity or demon, and dreams of no other escape 
than by sacrifice or rleath. 

But the ICiiolislinian savs:i’‘No, llie lamme must 


GOV K UN MUST OKUCKS. UOMDAV 


Ijave a natural cause. Let us find tlml out, and con- 
front it.’^und he sets boldly and vigorously to work to 
prevent its coming again, or to soften its elTects. lie 
sees that there are two things necessary to cop<“ with 
famine, rir., water and (juick means of coimminicMxtion. 

To meet llu^ first want a vast system of irriga¬ 
tion lias h(!cn established. Before Lord Laurence left 
India £2o0,000 had been spent upon irrigation, and 
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ui rangemeuts had been made for works that would cost 
as mueli more. The Ganges Canal alone waters 4(l0.n00 
acios, and is JsO‘2 miles long. In the Madras rrosidency 
there are od.OOO tanks and 80.000 miles (d dykes. 
'I'lu; largest reservoir or artilicial lake in the world is 
in Northern India, and covers an area of 21 sijuaro 
miles. 

Ill the year Lsyd, ilicro were only 21], miles (d rai'- 



TKtlUINUS OF GREAT IN'PIAN I'KNISSeLA UAILWAY, HOURAY. 


way in India, but after the plagues of 18(50 this matter, 
too, was taken in hand, and in the live years before 
18(58 4000 miles of railway had been constnieted in 
India. By the 31st of T^Iareh, 1895, 21,000 miles had 
been laid down, and preparations for a still vaster in¬ 
crease are now being pushed forward. 

No doubt when cultivation has been made easier 
and more certain, and the minds of the people have 
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been stirred by facilities for cheap travcllinj^, they will 
gradually learn the wisdom of laying by something for 
a rainy day, but there is one other reform urgently 
needed before the value of thrift is understood. At 
Ipresent the. money-lender is a.leecb who sucks the very 
J life blood of iiidustrial India. From the last census 
report it is seen that, in the words of Mr. Frazer, 
two-thirds of the money-lenders of Assam have 
become land-owners, and nearly one-half of them in the 
north-western provinces have ovisted the original 
icultivators, who have taken to other occupations, or 
Imore frequently have become day-labotirers ”. The 
difficulty might perhaps be met by the establishment of 
people’s banks or land banks, which would lend money 
on fair terms. 

' The character of the people who live in the large 
towns is changing into accord with modern conditions. 
The old cities, Agra, Delhi, Allahabad, Benares, 
Lucknow grew merely because they were the seats of 
emperors or the shrines of idols, but their modern 
successors, the great towns of Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras owe their size to their convenience for trade 
and industry. In them factories, workshops and all 
that belongs to European civilisation flourish, and from 
them we may expect to spread those principles of thnft 
and enterprise which are the only sure safeguards 
against famine and suffering. 


CIIAI*TKK XXXII. 


1’E:aCK and WAIf. 


Tmkki'. is only (»tu* Dtlu'r Mrij^lish Queen whose reif^ii is 
lit III! cornpunihh* to tlmt of Victoria. In the (lays of 


^00(1 Queen l^ess ” Knoinnd ’had to U)oth. and 

^ail for a place union” l'>urojH‘un countries, and so her 


greatest victories were j^ained in 


war, and her heroes 


were sea-rovers and adviuiturers. Victoria came to the 
throne when the country was scttlin” down after a still 
more prolonj^ed conflict, in which, what<‘ver the pre- 
t<*nded cause of <piarrel iniglit In*, the real issue was 
wliicli country was to take command of the. sea and 
hold the leading place in commerce. 

I’lie decision had fjone in our favour, and the stren”th 
of I’Jigland was now directed to the battles of peace. 
Tn.sti’ud of conquering armic*s the new ^♦^‘••‘••■ation con- 
cjiM'red natural forces. Its j^reat achievements were 
to force steam ami electricity into human servici*, to 
help the weak and relieve tlie oppressed, to lessen 
sufTering and extend knowledge, and to wage ceaseless 
warfare against vice. 

Its efforts in these directions would have been 
sadly cramped hut for the fact tliat the reign of Vic¬ 
toria lias been one of peace. Dreadful wars liave raged 
on the continent, as in the case of Prussia against 
P’ranee, and Hussia against Turkey, but only in one 
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instance has the United Kingdom taken a part. Tn 
1854 I’higlajid and France joined Turkey in a war with 
Russia, and each country sent a fleet into the Black 
Sea and landed an army in the Crimea. 

I’lie chief events were the siege of Sebastopol, the 
battle of Inkermann and the famous charge of the Light 
Brigade, but a Russian winter proved more deadly than 
the foeuien's guns, and the sutferings of the Allied Army 
were terrilile to think of. 

There were two parts of our organisation that proved 
hopelessly bad. One was the commissariat system, and 
the other the care of the sick and wounded. At that 
(time Miss Florence Nightingale, a lady of good family 
ind ample means, had been devoting herself to the 
eformation of that hopelessly bad ntirsing system 
hut Dickens had exposed in Martin Chuzzhwit. At 
In? re(|uest of the Government she, witli a number 
pf lady volunteers and a trained staff of nurses, went 
put to the seat ot war, and by her unwearied eflforts 
I'and excellent organisation succeeded in bringing ordor 
land method into the care of the sick. 

Since then soldiers liave had reason to bless her name, 
for in other wars her nobh* example has been followed, 
and the scenes of the Crimea are not likely to be re¬ 
peated. Tlie Allies lM*camo mastei-s of Sebastopol in 
Septi'inber. 185.5, and m 1850 the war was ended with 
tlie famous treaty of Paris. 

No calling has in the last sixty years undergone 
greater changes than that of nurse. In 1837 persons 
very like Sairey Gamp and Betsy Prig started to nurse 
with no qualitication and when they had no other 
means of earning a livelihood. But now very great 
cure is taken to prepare those who wish to undertake 
these duties. Many County Councils go still further 
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and ill couneition with the St. John’s Ambulance 
Association have aiTanged for lectures to he jriven on 
the best means of affording first aid to the wounded. ^ 
Thus, in every village almost, tliere an* a few people 
who know wliat to do iu case of an accident. In 
1887, too, a nuiseH’ association was started in lionour 
of the Queen's Jul>ilee, partly in order to unite nurses 
for their mutual aid and support, partly to arrange 
for the nursing of the sick poor. Those who compose 
the body have been trained in hospitals under the eye 
of exjierienced physicians. !Many ladies of wealth and 
high birth have become nurses for the sake of the good 
they can do. and to women who lack nutans nursing 
has opened up a Jiew, honourable and noble profession. 

England has been cmgaged in no other European war 
during the reign, but she has scarcely ever been free 
from little disputes on tiie frontiers of her wide terri¬ 
tory, and one or two of these wars assumed considerable 
proportions. One of the most lamentable was the* 
famous Indian Mutiny that followed close on the 
Crimea. Its origin is still to some extent 'wrapped in 
mystery’. News had been spread about among tln^ 
natives that England liad been defeated by the Czar. 
Conspirators set abroad stories that the rulers were 
scheming to undermine their religion. Hut it is diHicnlt 
to say how far these were genuine causes of indigna¬ 
tion, and how far they were only contrivances used for 
their own purposes ]>y tlic rebel leaders. 

Tbe Indian Mutiny led to many wild scenes of 
bloodshed and battle, and was finally suppressed in 
1857, At Cawnpore some 400 men under Sir Hugh 
^Vhee!e^ were surrounded by 3000 Sepoys, and after a 
gallant defence, ruthlessly massacred. When Havelock 
arrived with succoui’, the bodies of 118 women and 
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{92 cliildivii wore fi'und at llie famous well, at whicti 

incnudial !i()w statuls to mark tht* spot. Sir Colin 
C’ampbc'H s itlit f of Lucknow has often been told in 
sonji and stiu-v. 'i'he Queen’s proclamation, issued 
in IHoH, announced the end of the I'liist India Com¬ 
pany's niU‘. 

'I’wo or three incidents in subsequent warfare can 
only he alluded to. In 1H79 Sir Louis Cavaynari was 
sent as chief of an eiuhussy into Afghanistan as a 
jiermarumt envoy with an escort to represent England 
at Ealuil. 'Phis was in July, ami on the 3rd of 
Septtmiher a rahhie of Afghan trihesnum and soldiers 
from Herat appeare«l at the residency gates, ami, bravely 
fighting for tlieir lives, one by one the Europeans were 
slain. 

Shortly after Sir Frederick Roberts at the head of 
JfiOO men inarched to Kabul, and the hostile force was 
uttiu'ly broken up and routed in a battle fought on the 
’23rd of Hecemhtu’. In July of the next year occurred 
f the great disaster to -f^eneral- liurtow's brigade.at Mai- 
wand. Ayooh Khun, the brother of Yakooh Khan, 
swiqit down on them frtun Herat, inflicting a loss of 
9(i‘l killed and J(>7 wounded. 

j (fcneral Roberts at that time was at Kabul, and his 
march thenct' to I\amlahar is one of the most famous 
military feats in moilern times. The distance is about 
320 miles, and with a force of 10,000 men he covered it 
in tw’cnty days, and on the 1st September fought ti^e 
battle of Kandahar, in which Ayoob Khan W’as utterly 
defeated, 1000 of his soldiers slain, and all his guns 
captured. 

Passing over the war in Burmali and other troubles 
we select the expedition to Chitral as an example of 
frontier disturbance. Chitral is a small state about 
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the size of Wiiles, north-ea'it nf Aluliainslan. 

It has ‘ji'j-at inipoitanee het-ause it eoinmaiiiK th(‘ 
passes of the Himlu Kush—the watershed between 
India and Central Asia. 

Tlie ruler of this slate died in Aut^ust. lftO-2, and his 
second son, Sher Afzer, bein'' murdered, liis luotlx-r 
sent woi'd to the Viceroy of India that he liad been 
elected ehi«-f by common consent, and asked that an 
ICnglish agent sht)uld he sent to t’hitral. He was 
deposed hv his uncle, who in turn was shot by his 
half-brother while hunting. In the confusion the chief 
of a neigliboiiring state, Umra Klian. tried to seize 
Chitral, and was joined by Slier Af/.al. I'lie reckless 
hill-men joined these insurgents, and the I'.nglish agent 
who Imd been sent was attaclu^d and driven into the 
fort. ^—* 

small force''oL-Kashrinr infantry under Captain 
CaVuplxdl advanced to its relief, but was driven back, 
and the let^cr~jgt'altyl,\> a)U'iid^T ~ In" this~cmi dition 
Surgeon-^ajor ^Vhitworth carried him on his~naek to j 
the fort, a distance of three miles, through the midst ^ 
of their enemies—an act of heroism for which he de-j 
serves to lie remembered. From did March to 17th i 
.\pril the little band gallantly held the fort, although 
nearly a third of their numlier were wounded. 

Under these circumstances. Sir Kobert T^owe with 
15,000 men was sent to their relief. He forced the 
Malabar I’ass, 3500 feet high, drove a force of 12,0()0 
men from a strong prisition, bridged the flooded 
river—on whose bank the gallant Colonel Hatty was 
killed—and at length met and defeated Umra Khiui. 
Cliitral is now the most advanced post in British 
India. 



CnAPTEU XXXIII 



MODKUN HEROISM. 


Nk.-vrly nil thf heroes of the past were fighters pure 
and simple. They were like that brave lOarl Douglas, 
who when carrying the heart of Druce for l>nrinl in the 
Holy Land got into a battle with the Mooi'S. When 
beset by eneinios and nearly done to death he flung his 
brecious charge into the midst. In-ad—i>ii, gnllnnt 

iMiartr-fte then-art 'SN'nnt! ” he cried ; “ the Dougina will 
'ollow thee or die.” Song and story arc full of similar 
locals of valour. 

In our age there have been men of valour not un¬ 


worthy of comparison even with the brave knights 
of old, and bravery is, and is ever likely to he, held in 
high esteem, but in our greatest heroes we look for 
something more. What is meant jyiU-bo-inada-clear 
from the study of a few examples drawn from the 
Queen’s reign. We honour those who have fought 
for their country; we still more honour those whoso 
heroism has been exerted not to destroy life but to 
save it. 

The first we shall mention is Grace Darling. In 
September of 18^18 she was a young woman of twenty, 
then staying with her father who was a lighthouse- 
keeper on the Fame Isles—a group of rocky islets now 
given over to aea-fowl and situated off the stormy 
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coast of Northumberland. The rocks and channels 
have caused many accidents, and in the month referred 
to a steam-boat named the For/arshire was wiecked 
there. Most of the crew were drowned, but a few were 
seen huddled on the bare top of a rock with tlie waves 
dashing and foaming round them. Old Darling looked 
at his coble and hesitated. It would be possible to go 
out but there would be no getting back unless with the 
aid of the men to be rescued. Grace not only olfered 
to go but persuaded her father to make the desperate 
attempt, and, with the certainty of death unless they 
succeeded in getting a strong man on board, they 
ventured out. They did succeed, and the name of 
Grace Darling has ever *^inrp been a lumseh old woid. 
All the more so because the modest and quiet girl did 
not live many years after the event, but died of con¬ 
sumption at twenty-eight. 

Our next specimen of a hero is Charles Gordon, who 
was born on ‘2Kth January, 1838, and was killed at 
Khartoum in January, 1885. Gordon was. ^au-ideal 
wAr j- j nr nf th e. ninetecntb amtury-.- No knight of 
romance was braver or had more skill and resource¬ 
fulness. He was inured to w'ar in that training-ground 
of BO many modern soldiers the Crimea. Afterwards he 
fought in the China war, and when the great lai-Ping 
rebellion broke out he cleared Shanghai of rebels and 
thieves, and the Emperor in gratitude made him chief 
of the Ever-Victorious Army. Ever-victorious it did 
indeed prove against the rebels; but when Gordon was 
appointed the name seemed to have been given in 
mockery, for the “army” was only a rabble of 2000 
Chinese with 150 British officers. But Gordon drilled 
and trained it into efficiency, and it won battle after 
battle against the rebels. Gordon himself was always 
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in the thickest t.f tlu- (my, 1-ut lu- <h(l not fiy’ht, ind.-cd 
he curried in liis hand only a lij^ht walkin;,' cam* with 
which he directed the nioveinents of lu' troops, and 
which the Cliinesc called bis ffiTtoTT^uTid. 

Gordon was as faithful and loyal—laitliful and loyal to 
his own conscience—as he was brave and fearlos. He 
left the Chinese service because, after a victory lie had 
a^eed tliat the lives of the rebels should l)e spared, 
but General Li bad caused them to be umrd.'ied. 
Proudly lie refused to acc<-pt any rcwartl or lionours 
from a country that had behaved so. Not till Li had 
been censured did he return and (piell the rebellion. 
Even tlien he wouhl accept of no reward. " 1 sliall 
leave China as poor as when I entered it, he wrote 
home. 

The simple, hrave and stainless soldier returned to 
England in 1805, and till 1 h 74 was engaged in those 
common-place duties that fall to an otlicer in time of 
peace. His leisure was devoted to helping the poor, 
especially homeless and destitute boys. Some be made 
room for in his own house, some he pre]iared for sea, 

much in the same spirit as the schoolmaster who every 
morning lifted his hat to his pupils, as one who did not 
know what great genius might be among them. 

In 1874 the Khedive of Egypt asked Gordon to 
become Governor of the Soudan tribes, and in bringing 
that w’ild domain into order and lighting against the 
slave trade he found a task according to his mind. He 
resigned for lack of support, but was induced to return 
in 1877, when lie was appointed Governor-General of 
the Soudan and the provinces lying to the south. It is 
characteristic that although olVered a salary t»f £10,U0b 
a year, he would only take £2000. 
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Otic otlior side of Gordon’s character has to be 
known—it was his love of quiet meditation. Often he 
witlidrew to tliink and ridlect. I^ike the knights of 
old, ho frequently turned his mind to I’alestine, and 
spent the entire yvnr of 1K8S in that country, dreaming 
over the great scenes enacted there in the past, and 
enriching tin* simple piety of his mind. 

Soon he was called to more stirring scenes. King 
Ticopold liad asked him to go to the Congo, but there 
was more need of liim in the Soudan, where the Mahdi, 
or false prophet, had raised an insurrection. He was 
tliought to he theouly man who could relieve the garrisons 
on the upper Nile. IIow he was siuit to Khartoum, 
how he held out for 837 days, how help was withheld 
til) too !at<!, how he was murdered at la.st, are shameful 
circumstances which we need not dwell on here, since 
our object is only to outline a heroic character. 

One more hero, as simple and kind and true us 
Gordon himself, has to be mentioned. David Living¬ 
stone was born at IMantyre, in Lanarksliire, on the 
19th of March, 1813. Like so many poor boys of his 
time, he hud to begin working curly, and at ten was 
sent to be “ piecer ” in a cotton mill. But the family 
were fond of reading and self-improvement, and hap¬ 
pening to acquire an old copy of Uuddiman’s Grammar, 
he taught himself Latin, and learned to read Horace 
and Virgil. Later on, he was so much struck >vith the 
remarks of a medical 11115810111117 who had come from 
China that he resolved to prepare himself for the 
sumo profession. At nineteen he still worked at a 
cotton mill, but managed also to attend classes 
at Glasgow University. To compress his history 
and adventures into a page pr two would only be 
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confusing, but bis heroism d(imi\n(ls a frw words. In 
his own way he was not only as bravo but as resourceful 
as Gordon, and ventured into the dark African lands 
trusting, not in vain, that the brotherliness of his own 
mind would awaken friendship in the minds of the tierce 
natives. He secluded himself from Europeans that he 
might thoroughly get to understand the minds and 
language and habits of the folk he had gone to teacli. 
And he did win their hearts with liis simple earnest 
truth. No nobler life is recorded in history than that 
which ended when the resolute old man was found 
dead, kneeling by his bed, his face buried in his hands 
on the pillow. Two or three yuai-s before he had said : 
“ This IS the sort of gravo I should prefer ; to lie in 
the still, still forest, and no hand ever to disturh my 
bones”. By then ho had lost some of his nearest and 
dearest, be was a sufferer from wounds and disease, and 
he, strange as it may appear, thought his life a failure 
because he had been baffled in his desire to stand by 
the sources of the Nile. 

Natives carried his body to the sea. It was borne 
thence to England in a ship, and now rests among the 
great hhiglish dead in V^leaUmuatnr^Abbuy, and there 
is no story of the.se times of which his countrymen are 
prouder. 

Such are a few examples of heroism in the Victorian 
era. They are chosen not because they are the most 
striking, but because they are illustrative of the lofty 
modem idea of bravery combined with kindness and 
self-sacrifice. 
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CnAPTER XXXIV. 

Political proohess. 

Thk political period to whicli we belong properly takes 
its beginning in 1832, w’hon tbu first great Keform Bill 
was passed. It intnaluced new luethods. Previously 
a member of Parliament, if he sat for “a pocket 
borough,” was to a large extent independent of public 
opinion. Afterwards he was obliged both to woo and 
n^tain the votes and goodwill of the people who elected 
him, and was bound to cultivate tlie art of what 
Carlyle named “stump oratory”. 

In 180)7 the right to vote in an election of a member 
of Parliament was still further extended to house¬ 
holders in Kngland and Scotland, accompanied by a 
redistribution of s«'ats, and in 1884 those who lived in the 
country districts were given the same voting rights as 
those who lived in the large towns. Then, at length,every 
^adult male who is a houseliolder in town or country, 
or if unmarried supports himself in lodgings, obtained 
a direct voice in the representation of his country. 
Over (>,000,000 people, or about one-sixth part of the 
entire population of the United Kingdom are entitled to 
^vote. Up to 187‘2 open voting was the nrle, but the 
I3allo l Act^of that year gave the protection of secrecy 
to those taking part in an election, so that they might 
exercise the right without fear or favour. 
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The House of Coininons has not been content with 
mending its own ways, but has set up wljat may he 
called a liost of smaller Parliaments. The parish at its 
meeting elects one, and the county another, so that 
local government is a reproduction on a small scale of 
that which attends to imperial atlaii-s. 

Let us see now what has been done to advance 
civilisation. 'Heference has already been made to the 
ideals of health and humanity steadily aimed at by all 
parties during these sixty years. Women and children 
have been defended from oppression by the Factory 
Acts and other measures. Insanitary and over-crowded 
houses, brutal and debasing sports, cruelty either to 
human beings or dumb animals—in fighting against 
these all parties have been united. Somewhat akin is 
the legislation which has made it compulsory for 
employers to compensate their servants for accidents 
due to unprotected machinery. 

Ireland has occupied attention largely during the 
reign, and has been such a battle-ground of parties 
that it is difficult to separate real reforms from 
mere political moves in its history. Often it has been 
in distress, and unhappily when Irishmen sulTcr they 
sometimes resort to outrage. Thus Fngland constantly 
appears in the attitude of holding redress in one hand 
and a coercion bill in the other. 

During the 1868 to 1874 Ministry of Mr. Gladstone, 
two great Irish measures were passed. By one the 
Protestant Church was disestablished and disendowed; 
by the other an effort was made to reform the Land 
Laws. The latter has been followed by several other 
measures conceived on the same lines. The grievance 
against which they have all been directed is the charge 
made by tenant farmers that no sooner did they succeed 
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a kind of tfiiant nolit. ix., i-nRnnii<( to tlic ti iiant the 
iiir.iietaiy value nf tlio iiiiproviuneiits lie eli'ected, aiui 
afhrwanls l-v creating a tnlmnal for tixino rents— 
jiuiieial rents as tlie\ are called. 
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Tt was in the Adiuinistration that began in 1H80 tlmt 
lawlessness was at its worst. Mr. rarnell in those days 
was called tlie “ uncrowned king of Ireland." and 
wielded great influence over his countrytnen. On 
account of his strong language he was lodged in Kil- 
nianiham Oaol, and while he was there occurred one of 
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THE EARL OF DEACONsnELD. 


It was the greatest calamity that could have hap¬ 
pened to the Irish Nationalist party. All the sympathy 
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they had won in lhi<;land was now lost. Events 
afterwards occurred, not only to lower Mr. Parnell in 
I'nblic esteem, but to make him ridiculous, and from 
that time the stren^tli of the Irish agitation has de¬ 
creased. 

In Mr. (Madstone hrouoht forward a jilan for 

^ranlmo Ilomc Hide to Ireland, hut a revolt amon*' his 
followers caused him to resi'jn, and the (’onservatives 
had a small majority at the oeiuunl eU’ction that 
followe«l. Duriiif' his last .Vdministration he once more 
introduced a Home Kule Bill, hut it was thrown out 
liy the House of Lords. The very laret! majority by 
whicli the Conservatives were returned at the f..'ener!il 
election of IHD.'i .served to show that the country at 
luroe emlorsed the opinion of tin* House of Lords. 

For a lari'o portion of the rei<»n iSIr. Gladstone and 
Lord Ih-aconslieUl wore alternately at the hi>ad of af¬ 
fairs. The most important difference between them 
was that while Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiasm was mostly 
fi>r domestic reform, the attention of his rival was fixed 
on foreij,m and colonial ixilicy. Both went a little to 
e.xtrcmcs, Mr. Gladstone in his passion for clmu^n*, and 
L*)rd Beaconsfield in his pursuit of imperialisia 

Still with all his love of pomp and show the Con¬ 
servative leader ileservea credit for perceiviii}' the vast 
importance of our foreign relations. Great Britain 
is a trading and commercial country, whoso very 
existence depends on having markets wherein to sell 
the products of her industry and buy her food and 
raw material. She is also the great carrier of the 
world, and must always be strong enough to protect 
her mercantile marine. 

In the past we have had to fight for this position ; in 
the time of Elizabeth we beat the Spaniards, later on 
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the Dutch, and finally the French, and at this time of 
day Kngland dares not give up her hard-won advant¬ 
ages. The actions of Lord Beaconsfield may be open to 
criticism, but he did the country h service so far as lie 
directed its attention to the supreme importance of 
foreign policy. 
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How this country has .rrown in wealth aiul substance 
(hirinj,' Iho Queen's reirrn may easily lie inferred from a 
mention of facts, Durinj; the fn-st part of the century 
Kn^'land j^roaned umh-r its burden of taxation, anil 
niany of the inhalutanta escaped from it by emigration. 
1 lie jjioss ainouiit of taxes h’vied has nearly doubled, 
and every year the (’haiicellor of the Kxcheip'ier has to 
lusk for more. Vet there is no complaint. No one on 
any side thinks it worth while to protest. The gross 
revenue of the country in 1887 was less than iaO.OOO.OOO 
and for the year ending March. 1807 it was £10.8.000,000. 

I’axes are paid with cheerfulness for two reasons, 
hirst, the nation can better nlTord them beeauso it is 
richer. When steam catne to be applied to trade of all 
kinds the wealth-producing capacity of each individual 
was enormously increased. In 181.5 Arkwright’s spinning 
jenny (mahled one man to do the work it would have 
taken ‘dOO to do a few years before, and steam and 

other improvements have still further enlarged individual 
enpacity. 

At the present time a girl twelve years old working in 
a Lancashire mill can turn out thirty-five yards of prin¬ 
ted caJiuo daily, her work in one year sullicing to clothe 
1200 persons in tlie East. During sixty yeara past 

See Table 1. on p. 225. 
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the manufactures of Great lirilaui ha\<- inri( a'>f<l thrcc- 
foUl m value, ami in the saints ja-i iod our comm* rco has 
expanded to close upon si*vrn turn's its bulk m l^HT. 

Vto know. too. from the history of haiikiuo m tlu' 
Queen’s reign how much more people ha\i‘ l>eeii atile 
to save than thev did of ^■oro. I'lie uorkui'T classes 
have laid by millions in tlie Post Gllice Sa\iiies Pank. 
Joint-stock banks practicallv staiti-d at tin- bceimiino 
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of the reign, and in deposits, cash and reserve their 
assets were returned at over £(500,000,000 in IsOo. 

Secondly, not only have we more wealth out of whicli 
to pay taxes, but the taxes themselves arc collected in a 
much more convenient and less burdensome manner. 
In 1840 Joseph Hume reported that there were no 
fewer than 1150 rates of duty chargeable on importcil 
articles ; another authority has reckoned that there was 
a tax on 1250 articles of consumption. 
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I nlil then tho folly (»f tuxm" food siipplu'^ and raw 
imports liad not liocn fully rt'coj'iijsod. Nt>w-a days we 
know hotter. Hoventie is raised in a inayner tliat does 
not hamper tva<le and enterprise, and our comnuTcu has 
undergone a ;rreat expansion -the total exports and 
imports of llie I nited Kingdom heme far oreati'r than 
those of any other nation. Tho total trade is douhle 
tliat of (Termany. and (termanv conies nearest to ns, 
llie next heiiii; tiie I'niled States, followed hy France. 



TUP FORTH HRIDOP [fhc.t.r V«lpiH|ne. 


'I’he sn-atest triumph wo have achieved is this:— 
I'opnlation has vastly inoroased, and yet althouj'h^dis¬ 
tress has by no moans been rooted out? pe<»plo are 
bettor fed. bettor clothed and better educated than they 
were in 1H37 and the century before. They show it 
by oboyine the laws more cheerfully. Look at a news¬ 
paper of the forties, and you are almost certain to 
read of the soldiers beino despatched to quell a riot 
somewhere. The disturbances that have occurred in 
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recent years have i-een purely litcal in character. a!i<l 
of little consejpience as compared with the riots t)f the 
past. 

These triumphs are "eiieral in their nature, hut tliere 
are some particular achievements of winch we have 
reason to he proud. Amono tliem is imt to he num¬ 
bered the first Tay Hridoe. It was during construction 
reputed to be one of the greatest feats of eii^inecrmo 



TUB IJKITANKtA TOtlUr.AR llAtl.WAV IIUIDOB OVER TUB MES'AI bTHAIT. 
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in its day, crossinj^ over the Tay at Dundee whore it 
is two miles wide; but one wild tempestuous nieht, 
the ‘28th December, 1879, while beiiif? crossed by a 
passenger train it toppled over, and all on it at the 
time were killed. People on the Dundee side saw the 
twinkling lights of carriages and engine half-way across 
and then they disappeared, leaving only a few ruined 
arches, 
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It was a stern lesson in entjin ■ering to be taken 
to luiart by those who were already projecting a com¬ 
panion bridge over the Forth at Qneensferry. This 
was opened in 1889 and is properly considered one of 
llie greate^t engineering feats of the century. It rests 
on four cylindrical pillars of masonry, 70 feet in diameter, 
and built on rocks 90 feet underwater. It can safely 
support a weight of 84.000 tons and 48,000 tuns of steel 
were used in its construction. Its length is 5;4.'I0 feet. 

Botore the building of the Forth Bridge the two 
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most noteworthy feats of the kind achievetl during llie 
reign were those of George Stephenson, the Tubular 
Bridge across the Menai Straits and the Iligli Level 
Bridge at Neweastle-on-Tyne. Since then the Tower 
Bridge has been opened in London. Some idea of tlie 
trartic across it may be derived from the statement 
that in 1895 it was used daily on an avenige by 30,000 
foot passengers and 9000 conveyances. 

The Manchester Ship Canal ranks next to the Suez 
Canal in importance. It was begun in 1887 and finished 
ill 1894, with the object of allowing largo vessel to pass 
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■A (lisl;inc<’ of 35.*, miles bctwceji Liverpool ami Man¬ 
chester. The cost of construction was enormous, no 
less than £15,000.000 being spent uj)on it. The 
numerous bridges, the swing acjueducts by which it is 
carried across the Bridgewater Canal, and many other 
parts are tine specimens of nineteenth century engin¬ 
eering. 

^It is worthy of note that’atteution^s now being again 
directed to our water-ways. Between 1700 and 170(5 
there was a perfect lu^nia for making canals, ami the 
work went steadily on till 1832 W’hen people began at 
last to believe in railways. Bor many yours after¬ 
wards canals were neglected and some fell into disuse 
and became choked with weeds. But there is at 
present a disposition to look more favourably on water¬ 
ways as means for the transit of goods. 
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y CHAPTER XXXVI. 

CKLEBUITIKS OF TIIK HKION. 

The life of a j,Meat nation nms in so many differont 
cliaiinols that it is dinicult to keep Uhmu all in \\vw. 
'I’ako the boj'inniiiK reign as an example, and 

wo seem to find worMs of interest, each of which is 
completely separatiai from the rest. AVhilo court and 
society were intent on the sick-hed of William IV., 
“a crowded yet silent audience of both sexes” was in 
\\’illi3' Rooms hearing Carlyle discourse on German 
literature, and at Oxford John Henry Newman was jire- 
paring for the great movement associated with his name. 

George Stephenson and his navvies, ho planning and 
they toiling, were working on their iron roads as if 
notliing else was of any consequence. 

In Glasgow young Mr. Cunard wa.s in daily consulta¬ 
tion with Mr. Burns and Mr. Maclver regarding their 
projected steamship company. Tourists tlirough the 
northern counties remark that these were subjects of 
conversation only among the more educated classes, and 
what struck them most was the grumbling of the poor, 
who could not get enough to eat and were threatening 
riot and insurrection. 

Perhaps a brief sketch—in some cases the mere men¬ 
tion—of some of the great, interesting, or curious per¬ 
sonages of the time may help at least to suggest a picture 
that may be filled in with wider reading. 
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of Waterloo, and did not die till 1H;VJ. Althoujjh the 
nioh Kiiiashed th<‘ windows of Apslov House in the 
stormy days of the Heforni Ihil, there never after- 
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\\anl-» was icasi.ii i.i .|ii('siiiiii liic low and trust by 
uiiich 111' \ias r.-;^ardr.l. lie was often to be seen 
riiliti;: lie eoiilil keep tils s< iit on borsobaek when he 
eoiitil net su I'll an easy < han-—or driving in a cab of 
hi- own eotitrivatioe. ainl from the (^in'en down to tlie 
poorest Workman tli<-re were none who did not believe 
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in him. lie has been accused of coldness and steninoss, 
but the old man of eiehty, whose cheeks were furrowed 
with tears ns in the House of Lords lie spoke of Sir 
Kobert Peel's death, and who was so loyal and faithful 
and true to his friends as well as to his country, could not 
have been really lacking in warmth. lie “fell asleep ” at 
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li' liad Ix .'u c'lit i>tT i:i Ills prim--. His |),.ii< s w. r. 
laiil by iliose of Nel-.on in I’ml's. 
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Of the long profession of statesmen from the pre¬ 
miership of Alelbourne to that of Lord Salisbury, only 
a few interesting names can be selected for mention. 
Lord Lalmerston entered Parliament in 1807. and died 
in 18G5, and in the long interval between those years 

13 
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hts w as a name luucb before the country. In character 

• 

he was a typical En<;lishinan. Jovial in manner, a 

farmer, a sportsman, am1 yet a man of strong will and 

insight, he to an unusual degree enjoyed tlie confidence 

of all parties. Ho was addicted to a good-humoured 

nullory that concealed his firiuness of purpose and 

made* a great contrast between liiin and men like 

Mr. (Thulstone and Mr. Bright, whose words and looks 

w’cre always as serious as their iutentions. Lord 
% 

I’almerston had very little sympathy with domestic 
reformers, but his triumphs in foreign policy were 
those of a great diplomatist. He successfully kept 
I'lnghind out of the quarrels that raged in other parts 
of th(‘ world during his last Ministry. 

During Mr. Gladstone’s Administration of 1880-5 
there sprang into existi-nco a small body of politicians 
nicknamed the Fourth Party, consisting of young men, 
all of whom were destined to become famous. The 
hader was Lord Randolph Churchill, for whom it 
was common to propliesy a career to match that of 
Disraeli. At that time the Conservatives were led in 
the House of Commons by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
assisted by Mr. \V. H. Smith, and Mr., now Lord, 
Cross, all very good, amiable and trustworthy men. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, with a combination of 
dash and eloquence, very soon won for himself 
a commanding position, and succeeded so far that for 
a brief .space be was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But disease was at work gapping his life and energy, 
and after suffering a visible loss of his old mental 
vigour, he was at length carried off in the prime of life, 
and to the young generation his is likely to be but the 
shadow of a name. 

Mr. Arthur James Balfour, the present leader (1897) 
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of tlie House of Commons, though a member of the 
party led by Lord Randolph, differed entirely from him 
in character. Studious and thoughtful, he seems to 
live a life apart from the affairs he manages. He won 
his first great distinction as Irish Secretary, and it 
was characteristic that a post, the anxiety of which had 
ruined the constitution of Mr. Forster and made Sir 
George Trevelyan an old man before his time, seemed 
only to have a bracing effect upon the health of Mr. 
Ralfour. i 

Lord Rosebery is nearly of the same age as Mr. 
Balfour, and equally brilliant in another way. He has 
resigned the leadershij) of the Liberal party, but still 
wields a commanding inlluenco. He is a ki'cn student 
of literature, and his wit and cleverness and sporting 
tastes remind us of Lord Palmerston rather than of 
John Bright. Tjike the other statesmen whoso names 
we have selected, Lord Rosebery is not purely a party 
man ; he represents the nation at large. In this he 
differs from Lord Salisbury, who is the chief of the 
Conservatives, and Sir AV. V. Harcourt, who leads the 
Liberals in the House of Commons. The biography of 
each is a tale of party warfare. 
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CHAPTER XXXVH. 

THE VICTORIAN ERA OF LITERATURE. 

Ip literature could be judged by statistics, then it 
would easily be shown that this is the most intel¬ 
lectual epoch known to history. There are no fewer 
than 15,000 newspapers printed in the English tongue, 
about 5000 new books appear annually in Great 
Britain, and, in addition to what they sell at home, 
publishers every year export 10.000.000 copies/ 

No one would, however, in grave earnest quote these 
figures to prove intellectual progress. We give them 
only to illustrate the effect of well-known causes. 

In 18G1 the paper duty was removed, and the era of 
cheap popular newspapers may be said to have begun, 
especially as interest wa^ whette d by the outbreak of 
war in America. The telegraph, too, had come into 
operation, and the journals of New York began the 
system of giving ^^vid and immediate sketches from 
the scene of war. In this connection two great En¬ 
glish war correspondents deserve to be mentioned. 
1 hoy are Sir W. H. Russell, who wrote such admir¬ 
able descriptions of the American War for the Times, 
and Mr. Archibald Forbes, who won his first reputation 
by his graphic accounts in the Daily News of the 
Franco-Prussian war. 

In 1806 the Atlantic cable was laid, and henceforth 
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news was flashed across tlie Atlantic. Before writing 
this paragi-aph on the night of l.Sth Behruar}-, 1897. 
we had just laid down an evening paper containing an 
account of a chess match hetween English and American 
players, and the words in which it is described are worthy 
of being reproduced from the Pall Mail Gazettf :— 

“ It would be very dirticult to do full justice to such 
an event, as one really does not know in what terms 
to speak of the wonderful achievement that enabled 
twenty players, separated by 3000 miles, to play a 



KEwsrAren i-rintixo macrixe. 


match just as if they were seated in the next room. 
The Commercial Cable Company managed the entire 
matter to perfection. From 3 to 7 p.m. about eigh¬ 
teen moves were made on the average on each board. 
Counting move and reply this gives 360 messages, 
which only took a little over two hours in transmis¬ 
sion. In one case a move was made here in London, 
despatched to Brooklyn, and the answer received back 
all in the space of sixty seconds, which, of course, in¬ 
cludes the time winch tlie American player took to con- 
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sider over his move and write down his message on 
the proper form. Play closed at ll'.lO p.m., with about 
thirty-five moves recorded on each hoard. ’ 

Into tlie office of each of the great London dailus 
messages from every part of the world pour all night, 
so that in the morning it may give an outline ot 
the great events that have taken plact* all over the 
world for the preceding twenty-four hours. Concur- 
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rently with the extension of facilities for collecting 
news printing machinery has been perfected and 
paper cheapened and the number of readers enlarged 
by the advance of education. 

Now that publication has become so easy, vast quan¬ 
tities of ephemeral books aja»published, and perhaps the 
writers are in too great a hurry to give us their very 
best. At any i*ate the literature towards the end of 
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tliP reign is not of siicJi excellence as that at the 
l)eginning. 

It may he interesting to make a short comparison 
helween tlie two. In 1 h 37 ijord Tennyson, unques- 
tionahly Hie greatest poet of oiir time, had already 
published “I’he May (.jtiieen,'’ and that most finished 
of his t^•orks “Tlie Tjotos-Katers,” and be was preparing 
a volume that includes many poems already become 
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classic. "Morte d’Artlmr,” '‘Dora,” “Locksloy Hall.’* 
"The Vision of Sin,” and "Break, Break, Break". 
These were all written sixty years ago, yet it seems but 
yesterday since he gave us that exquisite song in " The 
Foresters," " To Sleep ! To Sleep ! The long bright day 
is done)" Robert Browning, Matthew Arnold, Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. William Morris and others have written 
beautiful verses, but not on the same level. 

In lb37 Thomas Carlyle published his French Fevo- 
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luticn, perhaps his best book when all is said and done. 
He had been obliged to write it twice, for, lending the 
manuscript of the first book to .John Siuart Mdl, it was 
accidentally burned. Carlyle was above all things a 
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moralist, and with a copious flow of vigorous language ad¬ 
jured bis ge pcrat i oruiio t to speak but w'ork. Laborare 
est orare, “ prav ” was his grand doctrine. *>S 

It was taken up by John Ruskin and preached in a 
sweeter accent. Mr. Ruskin began as an aii critic, and 
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a champion of modern landscape pamtei-s, especially 
'ruriicr. He had a fine taste and flowing style and 
wielded great influence' in his prime, an influence that 
as far as his personal teaching goes has long been 
waning. But he di<l great service by <lisseminating 
principles that had been much neglected. 

Karly X'lelonan b’nglishmen had many great qualities 
but among them was not numbered a very keen sense 
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of the beautiful. ^rr. Buskin, Mr. Pater. "Mr. D. 
Gabriel Bossetti, and others wore the fount from 
which the so-called “ lesthetes ” drew their inspiration, 
and the movement has left its mark on dress and fur¬ 
niture which never again have been quite so ugly as 
they were in the days of the Great Exhibition. 

Another book, a very different one from the French 
Jievoluiion, was published in 1887. It was the Pichcick 
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Papershy Charles Dickens, who had so fur only puhlislied 
his Sketches htj Jio:. The autlior lueanie a jH-pnlar 
favourite at once, and still Imhls a lo;:h phicr in the 
esteem of many readei>.. Ho will always niii. r<'-t the 
student of manners hy his vi\id pictines of culd hits in 
the life of his time. Mr. Pickwick's « \< iiiM(>n-> on the 
hta<'e-coach with old Weller as coachman, the scenes in 
the Fleet, poor Oliver the parish orpluin * for 
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more,” Dotheboys School-scenes—such as these are the 
material of history. 

Soon afterw’ards followed his gi'cat rival Thackeray 
with Vanity Fair and Philip, and Henry Esmond and 
the rest. Thackeray chose his characters from a gen- 
teeler world, and brought them before the reader with 
all the resources of a clever, cultivated, rather cynical 
mind, and naturally he found his readers in a class of 
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society which did not much care for the broad fun, the 
chceifulncss-at-any-price, the too-tearfiil pathos of 
Dickens. 

Of tliose that come later we shall mention only two, 
H. L. Stevenson who died in his prime at Samoa after 
writing a number of stories that deserve reading for the 
Knglish in which they are written; and the veteran 
Mr. Meredith whose dithcult style lias prevented him 
from being read as much as he deserves. 



CHAPTER XXXViri. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WRITING OF THE PERIOD. 

History may he said to stand midway between science 
and pure literature. In the hands of Lord ^lacaulav, 
a brilliant essayist and poet as well as historian, it 
inclines to the latter. Both Carlyle and ^lacaulay 
owed a lesson to Scott, who had shown in his romances 
that the human nature of the past must have been 
what it is in the present, and had successfully tried to 
represent such figures as Richard Coeurde Lion, James 
I., Queen Mary and Queen Klizabeth as natural human 
beings. 

Lord Macaulay liad a vivid imagination, and no one 
has given more life-like figures of the past. At the 
beginning of the reign he was the best known writer 
in England. He died in 1B59. 

In a somewhat different manner Mr. Froude pursued 
the same ideal, dwelling on the romance of history and 
trying to reproduce its personages. J. R. Green also 
belonged to the picturesque school, but his Short His¬ 
tory is chiefly remarkable for its tracing of literary and 
popular influences. 

On the other hand arose a school of historians, 
chief among whom was Mr. Freeman, who rather 
despised mere attractiveness and endeavoured to apply 
the methods of science to history and was laborious in 
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people in the past, and less to the action of militurv 
leaders and princes. 

The greatest work of the ^’ictorian age lias been 
done in science pure and simple. In this tlie central 
was Charles Darwin, born in IbOd, died lrtis4. 
in 1800 that he published his famous work. Tlir 
Origin of Spexies by menus of Natural Schctiun. The 
root-idea of his theory had been in existence before, 


figure 
It was 
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but to him is the honour of having stated it clearly 
and with a wealth of illustration drawn from years 

^ 4 

of studious investigation and the most patient experi¬ 
ments. 

Previously the general notion had been that not only 
animals, vegetables and minerals, but even the different 
species were separated by hard and fast lines, and that 
one bad no connection >vith the other. Darwin, on the 
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contmry. showed that they v/erc all linked together, 
and that a process of evolution could be traced from 
the simplest form of life to the highest 

Two other great names stand out in the history of 
their time. Hoth Vrofessor Huxley and Professor 'J’vn- 
dall were ])rofound students of science, an<l they fought 
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ll'hoto, Slvrt*o*(4'. t'4x» 

for the acceptance of evolution on lecturing platforms 
and in the pages of magazines. There is a liost of less 
prominent writers in the same field ; but Darwin and 
Spencer, Tyndall and Huxley, are the names most 
closely associated with what we may call the scientific 
revolution. 
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AVo must not for^'et that every important invention 

lias called forth a literature of its own, One lihrarv 

% 

has },'ro\vji up round railways, another aliout steam¬ 
ships and <,'11113. Klectricity as a motive power is still 
youii}', hut already a good-sized book-case might be 
tilled with volumes on it. Innumerable hooks have also 
been written about zoology, botany, chemistry and 
other sciences. 

But their multitude is not the most important 
feature; this is tlie vast difference there is between 
them and the old text-books. The advance made will 
be apparent to any one who takes up a scientific work 
of the first half of the century and compares it with one 
on the same subject published within the last few years. 

Here as elsewhere the world, after going on very 
ipiietly for centuries, has ns it were quickened its pace, 
and discovery has followed discovery so quickly that 
a book in sonic cases is out of date almost as soon as 
it leaves the press. 

It would take many volumes to give even a brief 
outline of the advance made in all departments of 
knowledge; the most we can do here is but to in- 
ilicate a few of the jutting peaks and mountain tops in 
the hope that the reader will find his curiosity sufh- 
ciently aroused to make him explore the country for 
himself; for it is a great thing to know what accom¬ 
plishment and what progress have been made by the 
men of your own generation. 

Ample facilities for consulting or reading books have 
been provided by a series of Public Libraries Acts, the 
first of which dates from 1850. A Free Library is to 
be found now in almost every town of consequence. 
For students there is tlie Britisli Museum, than which 
there is only one larger library in the world. It possesses 
1,850,000 books and they stand on 39 miles of shelves. 
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THE GROWTH OF KINDNESS. 


We have already seen that in the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century the generfition of Englishmen was as 
vigorous and enterprising as any known of in history. 
But they had still much to learn in the way of 
humanity and refinefiient, and their progiess in this 
direction is one of the most satisfactory features of 


the Queen’s reign. 

To some extent this has been due to the admirable 
example set by the royal family. ^People are always] 
inclined to follow the fashions set by the great.* And 
sovereigns have not (^Iways recognised this responsi¬ 
bility. 

The Queen’s two immediate predecessors, William 
rV. and George IV., were not good models for the 
young men of their time, but from the very first her in¬ 
fluence has all been exerted on the side of goodness and 
virtue. We have already spoken of the purity of her 
court, and the true womanliness, the motberliness of 
her character; at present it is enough to mention her 
general kindness of disposition. Who has not heard of 
her homely pet animals, her dogs and donkeys and 
ponies? "He prayeth best who loveth best’’ sang a 
poet who was dead before she came to the throne. 

There w’ere many unloving things done in the second 
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(luiirtcT of the century. For example there was sncli 
an exhibition as had not been witnessed in Kn<'land 
since the lioii-baitin}; scenes in the Tower during the 
reign of .fames I. Tlje Times, }[oriiin(j Herald and 
Horning Chronicle of the time describe at great length, 
though with expressions of disgust and repugnance, an 
entertainment got up at A\’arwick by the owner of a 
menagerie. It was the spcetaele of baiting lions with 
dogs—a horrible pastime that we regret to say attracted 
not only crowds of men but well-dressed women. 

That was in 182.5, but public opinion was v«‘ry much 
roused, and from that time onwards there is to be noted 
a gradual increase of the consideration due to the lower 
animals, ^^ull-baiting, badger-drawing, cock-fighting, 
rat-killing and dog-fighting may not yet be (piite extinct 
diversions, but^they are now pursued in secret and only 
by a few. No self-respecting persoi/would care to be 
present when they were going on. 

Ueference has already been made to the fjict that 
sixty years ago and less tin* dog was still used in this 
country as a beast of burden, and the dog altogether 
has a happier time now than housed to have. He is 
not allowed to fight—unless he does so without law or 
leave, as dogs will ; he is nof harnessed to a cart. If 
misused, he has the protection of the law for preventing 
cruelty to animals, and should he stray from his owner, 
there is a dog's homo to which the kindly i>oliceman 
will carry him and where, if die he must, he comes to 
his end painlessly in the death chamber. Equally with 
the dog, cats, horses and other domestic animals share 
in the greater kindness of present-day ln>/. 

Birds are quite as well cared for. It is recognised 
by the Wild Birds* Protection Acts that creatures which 
fly about in the open air are common property, and are 
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not to be destroyed or put to unnecessary pain at the 
\vill of any individual. Several societies are in existence, 
either for the purpose of guarding birds from destruction, 
or for teaching the young to love and cherish them. 
JIany hooks have been written to explain how kindness 
may be best displayed towards them in w'inter and other 
seasons when they are in need of human care. 

Kindness to dumb animals is a duty to be recognised 
and inculcated. If they are pets and cojnpanions, as 
dogs or cats are, then they should be cared for as one 
would care say for a child that could not talk ; if they 
are used as servants, as horses and donkeys are, then 
ordinar)’ gratitude dictates kindly treatment; if they arc 
destined for human food, os in the case of sheep or 
cattle, the least we can do is to see that the killing is 
done with as little pain and as quickly as possible. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

CHANGES IN DRESS. 

There are few things more cliangcahlo than fashion, 
and it would be a weary task to follow all its whims 
and caprices for si.xty years, ^^’e may fmd it inter¬ 
esting, however, to trace in broad lines the revival of 
taste. Our grandfathers and grandmothers in early A’ic- 
torian days liod crude ideas of dress. Ladies especially, 
with poke~lK)nnets lying like horizontal funnels on the 
top of the head, and bunched out petticoats, deemed 
bent on concealing rather than displaying the natural 
grace of tile human figure. They were very dowdy¬ 
looking creatures compared to great-grandmothers 
of the eighteenth century, wlio dressed beautifully. 

Nor were the men better than the women. They had 
not yet learned to cut their hair properly, and seemed, 
afraid to let it grow long, as the handsome cavaliers 
had done. It was clipped and made to hang down to 
the cheek, and what was called in Punch the great 
moustache movement had not yet begun. When 
coaching ended, so did that admirable hat the ser¬ 
viceable beaver, that not only looked nvoII, but wore 
well, and was especially adapted to withstand all kinds 
of weather. In its place came the stove-pipe hat or 
chimney-pot—a head covering that has become harder 
and glassier, but is every whit as ugly os ever it was. 
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Then there was the dear ojd coat—tlie cutaway ^\ith 
brass buttons—still to b<* seen occasionallv on the back 
of some aged and feeble villager. Kxcellent stull' must 
have been used, sinet? tin; coals have m some instaTices 
lasted several generations. The curious shape is still 





LADY IN cniNOLlNK!. 


preserved in that of our evening dress coat, but the 
^r^s buttons now-a-flays suggest poverty and old ag^ 
It was not so in 1837 when this garment was that «)f 
all but a few dandies who had taken to the single- 
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breiisted fiock-cnat. But most of all did tlio exquisite 
glory m tlie many colours of his waistcoat and trousers. 

The i>oor had less money to spend on dress than they 
have now and were simple in their tastes. Most of 
the town operatives, as w<‘ll as the rustics, had their 
cutaway, hut it was almost universal for the field 
labourer to Wear a smock. Only of recent years has this 
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garment practically disappeared. In 1857 everybody on 
a farm—often the farmer himself—wore a smock. At a 
ploughing match or other gathering for work it was 
always worn. This was before modern machinery 
came into use, when bauds of reapers cut the corn 
with their sickles, and when the machine for thrashing 
it was driven either by water or a gin-horse. 
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Even rich men had not learned the proprietj' of 
adjusting their dress to suit tlieir occupation. Sports¬ 
men, for instance, went shooting iutheir tall hats, 
trousers, pointed shoes and dress cn^s. though the 
sporting jacket had been invented aild was worn by a 
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few. Even cricket, which was just coTliliig into vu^e,’ 
was played in the same dress; it was a long time 
before any one thought o f inventing caps a nd shoes 
and flannels for cricket, ofltniciPerbockers for shooting. 

The very mention of knickerbockers suggests many 

a keen controversy and change of fashion. As far as 
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men are conceiJied the question is well-uigh settled. 
'I'he golfer, the cyclist and the shooter find them so 
convenient that trousei's have been long discarded in 
tlieir favour, and they are so handsome, as well as com¬ 
fortable. that they are not unlikely to lead men of 
fashion back to the knee-breeches and buckled shoes of 
last century. 

Undoubtedly too they have excited the envy of women, 
and the reign has been remarkable for many attempts 
on the part of feminine dress reformers to abolish the 
distinction bt-tween the sexes. One of the most notable 
occurred in J851 when the Great lO.xhihition was open. 
Wc cannot wonder at it for the petticoats had got 
bunchier and bunchier till a woman looked like a 
walking balloon with a funnel crowned head surmount¬ 
ing it. 

The reaction was first expressed by Amelia BlOomer 
an American lady who edited the Lily, a monthly 
journal devoted to temperance and literature. She 
created a great sensation by adopting for herself and 
advocating for others a complete reform in female 
dress. She liad a strong objection to petticoats, for 
which she wished to substitute a skirt that reached 
to the knee and underneath it a pair of trousers 
“moderately full, in fair mild weather coming down 
to the ankle—not instep—and then gathered in with 
an elastic band ”. 

The novelty of the idea appeared to strike the people 
very much and for a time " blooinerism ” was all the 
rage. Lectures were delivered not only in London but 
in the largo provincial towns, and crowds came to bear 
them and see the group of trousered ladies who usually 
accompanied the lecturer on tlio platform. 

possibly enough the fashion might have been adopted 
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if it had come from Paris, for it was pretty enough, but 
the ladies would not take their cue from America, 
especially after the wits of the time began to laugh at 
the trousers. Nearly every London tlieatre had a little 
bloomer farce, where either men or women wore the 
garb, and Leech lost no chance of poking fun at it 
in Punch. He pictured women in the ugliest bloomer 
costumes in every variety of male occupation, from 
driving an omnibus upwards, and the women shrank 
from ridicule. If their hearts secretly inclined to 
bloomerism they dared not say so, and the fad died 
a natural death. It did not even modify the prevalent 
craze for the balloon-like petticoats, which continued 
for many years to bulge. 

We look at old pictures of women in crinolines and 
wonder how anybody could wear such an absurd dress. 
In the fashion journals of the time may be read articles 
in praise of it, and the poorest girl would have been 
ashamed to be seen with her lower garments falling 
naturally about her legs and not expanded on a hoop 
of cane. 

Satirists cracked their jokes in vain at the crino¬ 
line. Reform in dress was largely due to two persons, 
one of whom taught by precept, and the other by prac¬ 
tice. Mr. Ruskin had a great influence with the women 
of England, and they listened with attention when he 
devoted his eloquence to demonstrating the beauty of 
simplicity and the wasteful folly with which material 
was lavished without producing additional elegance. 
He looked on the human figure with an artist’s eye, 
and inveighed against everything that tended to give it 
an appearance of deformity. 

Mr. Ruskin might have preached in vain if the leader 
of fashionable society at the time had not recognised 
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thftt women’s dress wus ridiculous. The Princess of 
Wales was not a philosopher.like Mr. Kuskin, but she 
liad exquisite taste and an ele^nt figure, combined with 
a swi'Ctnoss of disposition that won all hearts from the 
outset. Gladly was her example followed when from 
the wide-expanding crinoline she turned to an almost 
clinging habit that clothed a woman w'ithout spoiling 
her natural shape. 

It wa« a return to common-sense. Since then women 
have allowed fashion to lead them a dance through 
many idle and some painful follies. They have worn 
earrings, chignons, and hustles and tight stays and 
high-hccled boots, and they have thought it beautiful 
to go about with dead birds on their heads, but these 
traces of barbarian times are gradually disappearing. 
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THE DEATH OF gUEEN VICTORIA. 


It may be said that tlie iiinetocntb cciiiury and (he 
Victorian era ended to^'etlier. The year I'.ldO liad 
©[Killed witli great trouble in Ihigland. In South Africa 
■\ve liad become engaged in a war with the Transvaal, 
and at fii*st our generals were not successful. 1 he 
Boers had invested Ijadysmitli and Kiinberley, and ever\ 
morning newspapers were unfolilcMl witli anxiety, lest 
the half-stai^’ed garrisons shouhl have been overpowered. 
General Methuen did not seem able to reach tli<i latter, 
or Bir I^dvers Buller the former. All the I'niropeau 
countries appeared to sympathise with onr enemies, 
and a great sadness and depression fell tipon those wlio 
had lost friends or relatives in the [irolonged struggle. 

At this crisis in our national history the aged Queen 
displayed great coumge and energy, showing herself to 
her peo[)le, full of sympathy willi the bereaved, an<l 
of her own choice visiting Ireland where signs of dis¬ 
affection were verj' apparent. She liad private stm'ows 
of her owh to hear—her life never had been without 
them—but they were unselfishly laid aside while she 
comforted the sufferers, and spoke words of hope am 
encouragement to the brave men who returned woun e< 
or invalided from the front. Her reward was to see 
General Boberts break through the apparently invulner¬ 
able defence of the Boere and hoist the Union Jack m 
Bloemfontein and Pretoria. Her physicians ^ 

the country waft wisely kept in ignorance o * > 
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that the strain was too luucb for her years, and they 
felt great anxiety towards the end of 1900. Yet she 
was afliicted with no painful disease, and her mind kept 
hriglit and clear, so that the end came at last with a 
painful shock. On the 14th Januarj', 1901, she received 
a visit from Lord Koherts, whom she had been firat to 
welcome ht)me, and on the next day she took her usual 
drive. It proved to he her last. On Wednesday, the 
IGth January, she was confined to tlie house, and gradu¬ 
ally hocoming worse, died peacefully and painlessly on 
the 2’2nd. 

So ended one of the greatest eras in Knglish history’. 
The Queen's personal life was one of mingled joy and 
grief. She could look back on a sunny girlhood, a 
time when, as wife to Prince Albert, her days were 
almost unclouded, and if she had to endure many 
soiTowful years as widow, she had the solace of enjoy¬ 
ing the love of her numerous descendants, the affection¬ 
ate devotion of her sul)jects and the respect of all the 
world. Her old age, in Shakespeare's phrase, was 
frosty but kindly, marked by ripe wisdom and a 
loving sympathy that her own afflictions have only 
enlarged and purified. We find in her none of the 
bitterness usually associated with old ago. 

The scones at the funeral showed the great love and 
respect in which Queen Victoria was held. Her death 
took place at Osborne in the Isle of Wight, and on 
Ist Pebruarj' the body was conveyed across the Solent 
in the Royal Yacht Alberta. In addition to our own 
largo fleet, nearly all the great sea Powers were repre¬ 
sented by warships, and as the little vessel threaded 
its way between them to Portsmouth, guns were dis¬ 
charged to salute the dead. Next d&y was a very 
memorable one. It was set apart throughout the 
country as a day of mourning. Shops were shut and 
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neaily all the citizens were clothed in black. In 
London a gieat multitude assembled to watch the 
sad ljut splendid procession fi'om Victoria Station to 
Paddington. The coffin was borne on a gun carriage 
drawn by eight white horses, favourites of the late 
Queen, and among the chief mourners were King 
Kdward YU., the Emperor of Germany, the King of 
the Hellenes, the King of Portugal, and many other 
representatives of the Eoyal Families of Europe. As 
escort tliere were regiments of the line, militia and 
volunteers, while all along the route stretched two 
black lines of crowded, silent, sad spectators. From 
Paddington the journey was continued to Windsor, it 
having been a long-expressed wish of the Queen that 
her remains should be jjlaced beside those of her 
deceased husband at Froginorc. 

King Edward the Seventh, who was known so long 
as the Prince of Wales, when on the death of Ihs 
mother he was proclaimed “with one consent of voice 
and tongue,” stepped into an inheritance made greater 
by her tenure of it. In doing so he had the good 
wishes of all men, and the first messages he sent to 
his subjects were marked by the same kindness and 
tact that have distinguished hers, so that grief for the 
dead was alleviated by a well-grounded hope that ho too 
would prove a wise and good sovereign, and a successor 
not unworthy of her who had gone before. 
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^CONCLUSION. 




I'^UK f^reatest value of history consists in the fact that 
‘ experience of the past is our best guide to conduct in 
the future./^ Now that we have hrit‘fly reviewed the 
great events and nioveinents and discoveries of the 
longest recoWed reign, it may be well to pause and ask 
what practical lessons are to bo carried away from it. 
In what way does it add to wisdom? 

The answer is two-fold. It applies to the reader 
first as an individual and secondly as a member of the 
comniTThify' at large. To those who are beginning life 
and just entering into atid feeling its great trfals and 
dilViculties, the reign teems with heartening and iostruc- 
tive models; for it is in large measure a history of ob¬ 
stacles overcome by courage and perseverance. Many 
of the must brilliant and famous men of the period were 
hampered in early youth by the two great drawbacks to 
succe.sa—poverty and ignorance. We have seen for in¬ 
stance that David Livingstone at ten began work a.s 
“piecer” in a cotton mill. But be set his mind on 
achieving an object and he succeeded, not because he 
was by any means the cleverest or anything like the 
cleverest lad of his day, not from being pushed and 
helped on by friends, mut because he relied on him¬ 
self and* made all else subservient to his resolution to 
carry out his plans. If he had thrown away his time 
and money in the idle pleasures of the time then he 
would never have been an African discoverer. He 
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denied Ininself present gratification for the sake of 
ultimate success. And it may he rememhert'd tlie 
Queen herself did the same thing. I^ut for the steady 
care she gave to her lessons as a child she could not 
have been the wise and good ruler we know. Whether^ 
yon be prince or cotton-spinner, be sure of this, that) 
what you sow in youth will be harvested in age. J 

George Stephenson again started in the humblest 
rank and died full of riches and honour. The ease and 
happiness of his later days were fruits of the energy and 
frugalit}' of his childhood. yV'^e cannot all be Living- 
stones and Stephensons, and not always is labour so 
splendidly rewarded. Misfortune sometimes lies in 
wait for the most deserving, but surely it is best to 
strive after the highest, and so in case of failure to have 
at least that one reward not even bad luck can destroy 
—the approbation of a good conscience. “ ’Tis not in 
mortals to command success, but we’ll do more, Sem- 
pronius, we'll deserve it.” 

If you happen to fail, do not lose heart, but remem¬ 
ber Benjamin Disraeli, when the House of Commons 
laughed at him, vowing a time would come when they 
would listen, and above all remember he brought that 
time about, not by bewailing their want of attention, 
but by self-training and study. He made himself worth 
listening to. 

When -you are men and come to be citizens one 
thing this history will impress on your mind. Never 
forsake a cause or an object merely because it has few 
supporters; never forsake it at all unless some one con¬ 
vinces you of its being wrong. All the greatest and 
best changes of this century were begun either by one 
man or by a small knot of men, and were at first greeted 
with mockery and laughter, or neglected altogether. 
The grea* majority for long scoffed at the idea of 
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locdiiiotive on^^iiu’s; oven ofl'iciiils in (lie Post Office 
iiinl olevor men outsitlo of it tliovi^lit Sir Itowliind Hill 
cra/.y for propositi^ a penny post ; years elapsed before 
Cobden and Bright conUl win the svipport of any con¬ 
siderable number of people for their Free Trade prin¬ 
ciples. 'J’lu* moral is for each to support not what be 
thinks to be popuhir but what he believes to be right. 

And the last lesson is the greatest of all. No one 
who reads history to any purpose ean fail to be proud 
of the nol)le part played in it by our country. Small 
mistakes havt‘ occurred and wen- inevitable in the guid¬ 
ance of such a large em])ire, but «lo not let them blot 
out the memory of what is great and noble. The 
banner of Knglaml has carried freedom and just laws 
to every country above which it lloats. If war has 
sometimes had to go before, it has invariably been 
followed by pence, bearing increased comfort and secu¬ 
rity. And to those dark races of the lOust, so rude and 
Weak and ignorant that they bail been subject and be¬ 
hindhand since history came to be written, l^hrgland 
has been a stalwart and kindly guardian, not crushing 
taxes out of them us was the way with ancient empires, 
but teaching them her own arts of peace and war, and 
preparing them for greater trade and a wider destiny. 

We have been able to achieve these things because 
in times of trial and difficulty Knglishinen have tempo¬ 
rarily forgotten small party feuds and stood shoulder to 
shoulder confronting the common enemy. In the end 
this cause has almost invariably turned out to be the 
cau.se of mercy and truth and peace, and if this is to 
continue to be so in the future it will be because the 
new generation are as united and resolute as their fore¬ 
fathers were in the cause of truth. To be patriotic, to 
love your coimtiy, that is a duty you owe England for 
what she has done in the past 
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WHAT IIAVK I DONE? 

What iiave I dono for you, 

En^')aii<l, rny P'n^laud? 

W'liat is tlu'Pc I would not ilo, 

En^daiul, niy ow!> ? 

With your ^lorioii'^ oycs aust(*ro. 

As the Lonl woro walking lu^ar, 

WdiisjHTiii^ torrihlo things an<l diwr 
As the Sonji <mi your hujrles hlown, 

England ^ 

Uoiind the world on your busies blown! 

Wlien shall the walrliful sun. 

Knj;land, my Kiiyhind, 

Matoh tlie inastor^work Vi)u’vo done. 

England, my own ? 

When shall lie rejoice apiin 
Such a breed of mighty men 
Ah comes forward, one to ten, 

To the Sonj,^ on your buj{|eH blown, 

En{;land— 

Down the years on your bu^des blown ? 

*«*•••« • 

Mother of Ships whoso tuiKlit* 

En{;land, niy EiiKlnml, 

Is the tierce old Sea*s deli};ht. 

England, iny own, 

ChosoQ daughter of the Lord, 

Spouse*]n-ehiof of the aneh'iit sword. 

There’s the inennce of the Word 
fn the Song on your bugles blown, 

England— 

Out of heaven on your bugles blown ! 

W. E. Hkklby. 

(Hy iMMinlMStm.) 
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exdti;.^ wonder hutthi'oaikM* of vs'hM h 
U dillkult to hnd out. 

Disc. Thi* fare of n roiiml pkitc*. 

8eni'*a-phore. A rontri^anoo for 
Mndih)< ><tiU in in the 

ini met I i.it <• noiKhlK>iirh«M>4l of ruihvny 
stations 

Le^-isla-tive bar-n ere. Uwk 

of the land that forlioilo the iwtsvi^'o 
through tliQ Htrcet*! of vehich."* pro* 
peUe^f hy ateatn, elei trioity, etc. 

Brighton. On theMuith olKuit 
n/ty ijiileM from Ix>ndoii. 

Uotor cars. Not drawn by horws, 
etc., blit pn>be)led by iim.* of Mteain, 
Heririvity, c'u\ 

Eunton and Camden Town 
Railway statioiis in thu north of 
l/)lidun. 


Paddington The l>)mlouteriiiiriu?i 
ofthe(*n ;»t We^tifh Railway. 
Slough Aliout tui'hty luile.s NVivil 
of P.iddiiiglon. 

Sub ma-rine'. I'udrr the ?ea. 
Egypt. A eoiintry in North Afriea» 
distaiiiu' from Ix>iidoij al*out 2^r00 
mill < 1 . 

Bombay. A eily In We^ti-rii India, 
iiidtuin u from l»ndou al>out G^XK) 
niilc.i. 

China. A country in E.'w’-t of Asia; 
Hong Kong, a Ilrili>h .*k*tt1einvnt, nii 

i>1.iiid o(T the coa.'it, 1% ftlwut 10,lXy> 

niile.'^ fn>su l^tnlon. 

Australia. An inland continent 
Wloiiging to Ktigland; MellKUinn* 
its chief city ii aUinl luile.s 

fnmi I/milon. 

Moor of Rannoch. In tins High* 
hiiida of SiotUml. 


CHAPTER Xll. 


ITay*i*ga'*tion. T)u* art uf Kdling 
ahijn from jMrt to {»ort 

Briatol. A iM.*«pofl 111 the Ilf 
KiJghind. 

Pi o-nocr'. One that g(K« tK'fore to 
jsre^rc the way. 

Cork^ A KcADort in theaotith of Ire- 
hind. 

Re mote' an*tiq'*ui-ty. Amient 
dayii. 

Helensburgh. A Uiwn on Uic 
river Clyde a lew tnilcii further down 
the river than Glai^ow. 

Holyhead. A aeaiiort in the I.daiid 
of Anglesiea. alioui ^TjO milea frusta 
tilangow. 


Cunard line. Still ono of the 
greJilcHt ^llip]Hng eompftTiieH iu the 
w*<irld. 

Halifax. Hn' 

Beotia. 

Britannic. Still {mi) runumg 
regularly IndwtHUi Liverpo**! and New' 
York. 

Lucania and Campania. Tiie 
line.d hbiirt of the Cuiianl Heel 

Adelaide. The capital of South 
AnMmlin, about 11,000 miles from 
I/mdon. 

Alexandria. A seaport in Egypt. 
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Till' \ rCTOh Li X EkA. 


CHAI>TER XIII. 


Peas-ant. A laUannr in 
livhU. 

Nct'-tle. A |<.\s 

liMVcs. 

Bightoonth century. Fr«>hi 

) tn 1>«K> \.n. 

Bounty System !*.)> nu iiU lunJr 

li)i 4v(»vrniiii<*iit t*» tiu' <»r 

\v'* 

Import duty. A lax oil Arti< It’H 

coming' into thr country. 

'.V'^lriii'' t« ri«t to rrn oiir.Vi^i* nntivc 
)>nxlui tiuii tint tinally mtse flit* 
|iri< I* to tin* « onHiirin*r, 

Ro belT'ion. A ri^ini; n^niiMt tho 

iHniThiuviit, 

Landed interest Hio owners 

aij«l rK'cuiJii rx of l.tinl aimI 
koonly iiit<Ti*>tril In tin* \triiv of 


The commercial. in 

troll*. iiiAni]fActun*.<. ftc.. who 
IhoiiL'Iil it wa> to tlit ir intt'i\*.it« thnt 
|K.*ojjlo Aioutil have chenp foo»l. 
Cotewold Hills In t;ioiu*Vii(er 
.ill in*, 

Hus -tic. The lountryinAn, 

Lord Tennyson, born 1H09 illini 
iMnf. 

Pre-pon-der-a-ting. Of Uni 
niinilKT mnl imjwrt.'ime. 
Su-prem'-a*cy. T1»o chief jx^wer. 
Reiorni life whU*r i\u*\ tH'tier 

n jire>cnt4ti*»n of the pixiph* tu tho 
lloiiM* of t’oinmoiK, 

Free Trade. The iTii|K>rtntiou oi 

fn'C of itutle^ or tAXi*^. 

The Corn Laws I1ie.««e fixc*<l tho 
ihitio^ to ti^i |»Aii| on com hronplit 
into the I'niUxl KinK^loni from otliiT 
i'onntne«. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Pro-tec-tivo tar -ifTb Taxe.^ or 
rluties on giwKts entering a country*; 
iiii]M>s<Ht vlthiT for |»nr}fo^e 4 of rai^* 
inx revenue or for iirutirtin^ native 
iinhntrie.*. 

Mill op'*or-a*tiVCS Workem in 
tfo* inilii. In UinraHhim tho mills 
nr*' im«tly eint>loy»*<l in KjnnninK 
w**Avlij>f r*»tt4»u. 

Fac -tor-ies. )iuihlit>K« in whhh 
tiling An* iiiAite or niniiiifrictureiL 

Ban' quots. KeusU. I)utilie*linners. 

In-ter-view' ed« Met am*) tnlknl 

lo. 

Anti-Corn-Law League. Anti 
n^inst or eontnirv to. 

Chartists. A uolitlenl txhly com^ 
of men wiio wen* illvvitUlIt**! 
with tho OoTcmment. m < Alle<l fn>m 


the iVtofl4^ or )>a|H*r in which they 
fftAUnl tho refomia they wiahe«l for. 

Com'-pro-miso. A coming to* 
gi'thor. lioth |>artii\s C4Uic<vling some* 
thing And ao coming At last to an 
Agr^*eiiu'nt. 

Voo'-man. A fanner cultivAting 
hia own land. 

El'-o-quence. Tlioait of fine K|H*Ak« 
ing. 

£n-thu'-Bi*aem. lutoiise intmwt. 

Ca-lam'-i-ttes. Misfortnn**H» dn*Ad- 
ful events that could scarx'ely 
j>n*vente«k 

8ub slst'*enco. Meana of living. 

Col'dea^es. in« fellow minUtera 

Bane. Kueniy. curae. 

Osborne. A royal rvsidciu'o in tho 
Ide of Wight. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Pro*vin' claI towns. Towns onu 
I^mlon or in the jiroviDces. 

Whigs- In Iho.Ho dayv tho Whig 
WiW the liilicral party. Tho won! 
Im now hnt litUc umhI. UlieraU and 
Jladiculi have taken tho place. 

Squires. Tlio country gentlemen 
who owneii and Hveil upon the laink 

Maid'-stone. A towinn the county 
of Kent. 

Lu'-di*oroU8. CAU^ing laughter. 


Ban'-dy. One who wA'ttox time u|»nn 

ilrc5A. 

Pan-ta-loons*. TrouAem. 

Oes-tio'-uda-ted. Aloved lioily, 
arms and legi to give force to what 
he aaving. 

Con^serv'-a-tive. Now generally 
nsisl iuAtcAd of Tory* 

Dissolved Parliament* So ah 
to give the electors an opportunity 
of exproasiiig their wUhtA 


XOTES. 
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CHAPTER XV]. 


£6*8en'*tial8* r^ully 

bary. 

Be nef-i-cent Goo.1 and 
Con-snir'-a^cy. An atUutjA to 
overt Tiro w tlie Oovenitucut by uti- 
law/ul mcATis 


Ark'-wriffht. Iiiv»'iiti'4 A cotton 

^pinnin^' incvcljitit* to W worki^l by 
f j>-Avvr, jitMiiit tin* )i';ir 1770. 
Ex-pend'-it*uro. Money 
Re-belT-ion. A rwn^' Iho 

(fowniijjciil. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Mor' chants. T)irm* w)io f^vW 
to tliu retailer^. 

Com^mun'-i^tv. In tliin cA.'^i tbo 
Viorii mraiiH all the people of tliu 
Couutn. 

Tho cabt6. The wlegrupL cable 
umler tT»e *iea. 

Canada, llie Kn^4iAh colony lu 
the north of North Axiieric;i. 

Argentina. A o^nntry in South 
AJiiorica. 

Rufisia. A country iu Hikstoni 
K'.iroi>c. 


Sur'*plU8. Over ami alwivi* w li.il ir 

lieeuvd. 

U'-ni*form. All .ihk.*. 

Tin' der box. A Tk»x timt Tol.l 
lUHlcri.'vls fr»r «»trikjhg a ligiit, mk'Ii 
AS toiich*pap«*r, ili. 

Touch-paper. I*a^>i'r Miakisl U\ ,% 
chi‘iii}«nl to luukc it inllaKkiimTilr. 

Late poet laureate. l>>nl Tvimv* 
kou. 'FIm' present (l.W) K Mr. 
A)lrv4 Austin 


CHAPTER XV1I1 


Rook. A Iaivc hlackliini that iuMn 
high UP in tho lroo.4 lunl focrh mainly 
cn wouA- 

8atch'-cl. A ^mall bag. 

lIar'-row*inff. A harrow Lt a tUt 
inipl»'nii*nt full of hliarp tooth whioTi 
break up the Hurf;ue of the groumJ. 

Farnham. A town in Surrey. 

Com*mie'>8loa*er. Bomo one ap¬ 
point With a BiMscul iiiiAAioii to 
make inquineM. 

Con'tract'*ed. Mule no agreemout. 


DiB- 0 i*na'-tion. Dninkenmx^. 

East Anglia. The eountioH of 
Norfolk, SnJlolk aimI Kwx. 

St. nolens. A mining Inwii in 
l^ncviKliire. 

Middle ages. Say tlie twelfth to 
tho liftventh centnruve 

Punch The W«.t known of the 
Kt]gli>li comic 

Beech. A famou.H urtM >v)io drew 
many pictured for Ihincli. 

Bru-tar-i‘ty Cnieliy 


CHAPTER XIX 


BqualMd> DiKy and vretched. 
Ai-tract'*ive. rJeoaing to thu o>«. 
6aii'*i*ta-ry ln*8pcct'*or. Whoso 
duty it ifl to see to the healthful 
coiiditirMiH of hoiuuf% etc 
Coss'-pool. Into whirh wewto 
matter from the hoiuo wus droinc*!. 
PoMu'*tlon. Dirt und filth that 
tiio/le It unfit for drinking 


PltcV*er. Karthenware jug. 

Btag'-nant. bifelcM. Water kUiinl' 
ing Htill and bo iH-coining foul. 

HamMet. A kinall villuge. 

Spir'-al. TwUtinground and round 
u|ioii A ccntml line. 

Leg-is-Ia'^tion The making of 
new iukI l^dter Uw^ 
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77//; i'fcroklAX LH.t 


CHAPTER XX. 


Oi*gai\’*tiC- Kiioriu<ms, V«t> laryo 

Coy-lon'. A lar^o lylm; tA 

tin* sniitli oi hhlin nu*\ to 

Kdffl (n<l. 

Qon-toeV so ci' o ty WoIMa-iIa 

of ^(Kxl Ilian hrrs aii 4 l»rxvil* 

E-con'-o-my. Mi*tln*xN of kivih^ 
or sp.irint’- 

Min'-ni-kin. Von -mail. 
EO'tcoi *od Konml out. m-vh. 


Mali'cious. S]>iUfn1. 

Con 8 u m p'-ti on. IMn ^ <. onsmucd 
or ii'i-'i. 

Jamaica. An iJnml in tlio Wr^i 
U lotnriiip to KuKlnn4. 

Ro*fln‘*or-i09. Fartorii*' in whii li 
llio coar^y njjTur wna timnnl into 
finor kiinH 

Oroenoek. A on tlio river 

i 'ly«K* in Srollainl. 

Im'-pot us. llvlp to jnish on 
*]uickl\. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tiavij^ation Act- Tlii< ii«4 U vn 

til <*\i'>|oh(o fnr at Hint *JiN) )«'ar< an4 
otijrot WA’i to |>nAO|ll fnr»*igii 

shipH witli |Hirl< 

Or' ffan isms. Tin* .-nnOI«T kimU 

of li\ jii^ i'rratnn*4. 

Ro fVi^'-or a ting. Kiejiini? very 
1 •>\*\. 

Rivor Plato. A 1.nv<* eonntry 
lliroiivli wliicli tlu* ri^or riotv IIowk. 
Coor'iOR' liifli.in kitHOiivrs. 

Lake Winnipeg, in fniimh 
Chicago, hi tlie Stole*! 

California. In the we.st of ttiy 
t'nitot Sinte.^ 

Danish. The |M'opU* of IVninork, 
A ( onntry iu Nortlieni Ktiro|Mv 
Tformon. Pneu Nonnnu<l)\ a pirt 
of Hie north of tVonce. 


Swodon. A country in Northern 
Kun>j*'\ 

Tasmania. An lyiitkC to the 
HOMiti of AudraliA Ainl 1 ) 01011 ^: 111 ^ to 
KiiKhiti*!. 

Algeria A ]K^^i of North Africa 

Florida. In the $onth*4*ast of the 
l^niteit Stole«, 

Sub-Bti-tUtOS. That took tho 
)i1.aee of. 

En*orget'ic. Knll of life au 4 energy. 

RO‘CrultS'. Youiik xohlierK. 

Poninsular War. LvhIoJ from 
IWXH to Isi.t, nint in tho eiel the 
Kn^liih nuiler Wellington drove the 
FYinich out of S}mud and Portugal 
(tlio iVuinvula). 

In*tel*loct'*U'al. Having great 
pnver of UiuiighL 


CHAPTER XXll 


Phy sP-olana. The doctora. 

Oil Bias. A famous SponUh story, 
written hv l^iSage. 

Honry I'loldlng. Often »»i>okcn 
of AM the father of Kngllsh novclbU 
(17O7-r»0 

In«car-ou la-ble. So great that it 
cAliiiot Im* coniited. 

An-CDs thos'-l^o. Without pain. 

Chlo'-ro-form. A Ihjuhl that UkcM 
Aw.ay from the Inxly all Mi^nne of 
fvollng. 


Am*pu*ta'*tlon. Cutting otT a 
limn. 

Hu^mano*. tenderdicarttHt. 

Tort'*ure. Kxces^^sivo 

In-flam-ma'-tion. Heat And swoll- 
ing of Aliy |kArt of the Ix^ly 

Pu-tre-fho'-tion. Becoming rotten 
or putrid. 

Anti'Sep'^tic. I'revcntlng putro- 
faction. 


\(>TI S. 
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CHAPTER XXIU 


N’orwich. 'fh*' «hic/ city In t>ie 
cocmly •>f Norfolk. 

Vienna. TJiv canital of .Vyviria. 

Erup'-tion. A Weakn^K out. 

Fen'-e-tra-ting. I'icniui: iLt-ir 
Nvay through. 

Hos'-pit*al A liou>»' fortby uui^- 
aij<i njc<lical trcatiiR'iit of tbo 
airk or wouhili^^l. 

Pract' ure A break. 

X)i8*lo-ca''tion. Put out of joint. 

Mi'-crobe. Au vtccoUnfirly 
form of animul )ifi*. that causrH 
dis^Ase. 

Chol'-er-a. A diauaM common in 
vef)^ hot chiimU'S. 


Poet of the reign. l>»r»l T» uuy. 

aon. 

In-fal'-li bly. Withi^ut fail. 
Pes'-ti-lonce. ]h^vx.>v. 
E8‘8en'’tial. Somi 
Li*i c.v^.iry. 

Sew'-age. The \va*»to >u:itt*is nf u 
house. 

Re-cre-a'-tion. Kxerii'.c taken m 
the open air. 

In-fec'-tious Cnn^bt by one jH-r- 
:^ou from another. 

I' 80 ‘la‘ted. Kc|)t ai*.irt. 

Sano. Soioiblc. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OV aO'lete. Quito out of <laU\ no 
)on>*cr in nse, 

Ad'-mir*al ty. lln' Oovonuneni 
jA'piirtment that hoA char^u of the 
Kuvy. 

Syrio. To the north nf Pnlv'.tine. 
Boin*bard'*ment. Kina kiuK <lowii 

till! fortH» vsatl.i, etc., by firing' heavy 
hhut and xhell nt thenu 
Aero. A town in Svri.x 
S]ave-dhOW 8 . I’aMi sjiilinK shijii 
enjplo)ei| in the Hhive-trudi*. 
StOKOB Bay. Just outside Ports* 
mouth HariHJur. 


Crimean War Kurland. Kraiue 
and Turkey {urani'^t in the 

years 

Sebastopol. A town in the (Vinita 

Whitworth and Armstrong 
Are still the iiv^^t famous iii.tkerci of 
Kn^li**!! ciuinon. 

So'COS eion. A breaking'away fri>m. 

Con*fed'-er*ateB. Tlie M>uthern 
sidc\ tliu liortbcrn were ealleil 
Ktiierals. 

Tur-rot. A tower contuiniiiK' hea\y 
};nuK. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Au-to-roat'-ic-aMy. Acting of 

ib^elf without any ilircct huiimii aid. 
Motive power. Ponre that pm* 

I ieln or pushc.s fo^wn^l. 
ume. A aca-|»ort in UioK^nitli of 
Austria. 

Di*ain'*e*tor. Dislance throu^'b. 

In • go • n u'- i • ty. <.1 o wmvsH nn< 1 

curiousiniAM of construetiou. 
^•nP-ting. StttiuK on tire. 
Ije'^to-na^r. Something that will 
produce fire when atnick. 


Ma-rine'. Of or U'lonxinK to till' 
sea 

Ap*pa*ra'«tUS. Tlie in<tninieut <»r 
machinery. 

Hard a-port sharply to the leO. 

The quarter. The jmrt of a dilp 
near the stem. 

Nav'^al ma«noDu'*vro8. Prac¬ 
tising for tiTne of war on the tmrl of 
onr iWbs m aoldiers uro buight 
by tneaiii of sham fights, etc. 


CHAPTER XXYI. 

Fort-i*fl*ca'-tion& BulldiDgs, Con-scripHion* A system by 
iurth-works, otc., put up for pur* wliiHi, with very few exceidioiH, 
lio9<a of defence*. every Ilian IiA’i to be traincsl for u 

ftoldiur. 
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Tfn MCrORI.tX F.f^A. 


Vol -un ta ry enlistinent. M« m 

)kh*OIiu> hmMhT'< nf tliru «AVIl « <* 

ji|st oUm livi oiiiv 
t K ,, rti* 

Ho servos'. Mvtt who hi>»« h« 1*11 

trki]M’<| iix >olrii<*T''i rxiui 

TMi'iit nu i nh'iiHoii thut 1 )i<a n y*\n 

ihv anm* whi’tirVor mllrtl oii )>v the 

toAiTliliielit. 

Ks li' tilU for ft fow wrrkn 

only every > e.ir. 

Vol un*tcers. Men who nn* 
tK^ sol»Uer^ ill tihir Hjvire 
tiiin* ftin) (nrtly nt their o>vh ex* 
IM'iiM* ; fts.iilohle for home ^ef^n* c. 
Roj^'-U lars. Men who enter the 
unny an a iinih s^ioii nn<t In'toiii; to 
it for ft t« rift of yeftfs. 

Broacl'-aicio Ml the >run< on one 

Hide of li Miip lirtHl ftt the >/4fne time. 


Spanish Armada. The inx-nt ttort 
th it Cftino to iiivftite P^ri^Oainl in the 
reii^u of Qui'on KliralK’th. 

Su prem' a cy Ahe.vl of all 
Otfiers 

Con'-ning Tow'er. A tower on 
tlie <hx'k of a ship from which the 
oHieefN ran wimt is goiujf on 
aneilel them. 

Tao -tics. Movement of the nhipx 

I'folson. Hardy. Collin^wood. 
Tlirv'e fftiiiifttx liritivh adminilx nt 
the U'^iliTiillg of the Tiineteentli 
eeiitnry, 

Zan'*zi*bar. An Nlaml olf the eaxl 
I ivisi of Arrk;i. 

U-8Urp'-or. One who for»*ihly tikes 
till* pTfii e of ftiioUier. 

AI ox an 'dri n. A fAinonx city in 
Kkrypt, on theoskst. 


CHAPTER XXVn 


Crimean War lSot-r«tl ('ee in*!e 
to clnipter X.\ IV.). 
lu Bur' gont. Ih'U'h 
Al'dios. Tlftxso >vlto agree to )ie|p 
efteh other iti w/ir, ete 
Skir'-mish-os. Fichu In whieh 
only a few men wen* engage*t on 

Coomassic. Tlic eapital of Ax« 

hfthtea. 

Ul ti*ma'*tum. Tim last won! to 
Iki Mill I iM'foni lighting U'gftii. 
Con'-voy of aup'-nUos. A UnIv 
of sohUern whose tlnty it wax to 
pn>teet the horxex, eftrix, etc., that 
w eni hritiging mippHes. 


Ant-mu ni' tion Fowiler ninl dint, 
ete. 

Oal' I ant. Very t»mve 

Hu'-gi-tives. 'fhose who hml wisi 
their lix ei hy llight. 

Bar' ri cado. An enetion that Uith 
tlie way. 

Prince Louis Napoleon. Only 

Min of the Into KiiiiK'ror of Frniiee. 

Cairo. 'I’hr cApiLai of Kgyot. 

Porto. Tlio ttovenimcnt of Turkey 

Khodivc (pmn. KlHh'«ve^. The 
native rnl»T of Kgypt. 

Tol-el-kobir. Ih*tw*een IsmalUa. a 
)M» rt on the Suez tVin.ih amt I'aihi. 

Sou-dan' lln* Minihcm provinmx of 

^<>111- 


CHAPTER XXVIIi 

Cor*on-i08. ScUlcmeuU in other Victoria. A colony in the !«outh- 
couiitrie.x, hut Iwloiigaig to the ea.xt of Austral Lv 
inolhcr country, f.tj.. New /calami. Plymouth. AMaajwrt In thonouth* 
Re ton'-tion. Kivping. west of Knglaml. 

Ap-pro'-cl-ata Aases.^ at Itx Pastoral en'-ter-prise. Tbokwp* 
proiHT value. iiig of henh of cnttlo ami Hocks of 

Con >Viot 8 . Men aentcticexi to long Hhee|i. 

term** of iinprlxonnieiit. Con'- 6 U 0 . A iininlwringtifthe jKOple 

De pict'. I'ietuns dcM?rit»o clearly. of a country every ten ycarx 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


Swarth'-y. Unviup dark skin.4. 

Brah'-mina* TIk* cducaU-d of 
the i>eoplc of Imlia. to Iho 

jiri« >Uy or cjl-U*, 

Im'-pla’inant. A tool or iii>tru- 
niviit of luUmr. r'.j;., a Kp.ido, rake, 

eti:. 

Win'-now-ing. S<.parutii*^ the 
grain from Iho litiskn. 

Pest le ami Mor'-tar- Tin* iiiortar 

U a round l>owl tlut the 

Heeds, the |x*j* 11 o U a t-nd for crii-h- 
irig them, 

Ap-prox i-ma'-tion. Apprc«ich to. 


Pal anquin'. A light earriage 
without wheels earn* d hy men. 

StaV*wart- Strong, welMmilt. 

Con-tin'-U OUS-ly Without cejis- 
iiJg. 

Al iot'-mente. Sm.dl i^-ache-i of 
Idhd Kl nut to the villager^ lor i uitj- 
vutioii. 

Mort-gaged indent l'•*r^>^v^d 
IinMioV, giving lie - l:ujd ax xei unlv, il 
the nionev i> iiol repaid the iirniie)* 
lender hites the laliil. 

Gi*gan'*tic. til enormous M/e. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Na'-bob. A name given to Kuglish- 
tueu who made fortUDen in India. 


AT'gban borders. In the m.rth- 
w»:jt nf India. 

Pun'-jab. Thf north-western part 
of India. 

Tl-lit'*er*ate. Not ed m ated. 

O'-gre. A tnan-eating nionster of 
ftkiry tales. 


Arabian Nights. A famous 
h^xteni VMK)k. 

Ra'-nis Wives. 

Pyro. The pile ofworKl, ete.. u|k>u 
which the UhIv was jdaced. 

Ru-p60'. A coin noiniually worth 
two dnlliiigs hut really only a little 
more than one. 


disaboth. Reigiie«l from ]rK%H- 

1003. 

A*tnal''gam-a'tad. Joimsl to* 
gether, uunle iiihi one. 

Suez Canal. Ji>ins tho M<*«liter- 
raiieau witli the lU il Ss'Aaiid ho w ith 
tho ItmILau Oeeaii. 

The Capo. TheCapoofOoml Hope 
ill Houtn A/Hca. 

CHAPTER 

Good Queen Bess, KlhAbetU 

A-chieve'-menta. Ttdiig« actually 
done or perfonued, 

So bos'-to • p ol. A Rtrongly fort i hcKi 
t^iwii in the Crimea. 

Cri'me'*a. A peninsula in south of 
UuMia. 

Charge oftholiight Brigade. 

One of the most Uorok of ml the 
gre^it deedn of British uddloiw; a 
regiment of light cavalry ehargi**! n 


[ XXXI, 

Madras. A city on the east eoivxl of 

Iiidirt. , . 

Tank. An artilkbl lake for irrigti* 
(ion or loathing pur|>oscH. 

Ouet'-ed. Ihimed out and take n the* 
phwo of. . 

A "gra (proii. Ah'.gnO, 

/G'da ha bad. Ben-ar' es. 
LfUCl^OW'. All cities in Northern 
India. 


XXXII. 

Uuvii.iu army and out of 673 men 
'/I7 wert' klllcil or wouikUhL 
Com-mia-sa'-rl-at 'I'lm de|>ari- 
jneut which has to supply Uie army 
with fiHHl, clothing, etc, 

Martin Chuzslewit. A novel 
by diaries Dickens two of the 
cfmrticUr^ Salrey Giunp and IkUy 
Ibig nn^ UUT» 4 *J and Urn author dc- 
w rilx*3* them with a view to allowing 
up the iguomnt'o of unrjww of hw 
day. 



Tur. i /t /oK/.i.v i.kA 


2-i(; 


Front ier Tlir p.iri i .. 

tli.it ||« Tir\t f.i r 

Czar. i. 

Cou 8pir-a tors \\*u uli. i.i^t 

t > > ON I I’l Ikf < 1 ]m t i. »v « rillO* hi, 

Cawn' pore \ 1 ..sm, ,u North, rn 

ltii|j<h 

So-poys. f'.•«h|j< T'' III 

till’ i» 'Mill ]lnt|s)i. 

Etn' bns ny A hu'Moi, tr. it 

Nvitli a fur. iiru rul' r 

Pcr' inn-ncnt on'voy Tm Kn.- 

ill tin* .out.try Hriti'h 

iht.T.'H 


Ka bul (lari'll. K;ir'A-vNl). Th<j 

y Utvf t*‘Wii III .\f*:h ihistjui. 

Her' at. \ t«'vvri III till* Ii*>r1 li'NVe>t 
‘»f Ar^li.ihi>t.‘iii. 

Knn da har'. A lown t<' xhv Kouth 

of K.ikril. 

Bur'mah. t*'tfn’ 

• »'l «*r Iruli 1 . 

Hindu Kush- iii.,ui.t 
Viceroy of India. 'Ih.* Ih i.i of 

IIm‘ Itritisli <fii\cn»tin*iit III IihIl'i. 

In aurif' ents K« U b. 


CHAPTER xxxni 


Holy Land. I'.th ^im.* th<* 1 (ll'l o| 

t tjj.i.lll. 

iVloOra IS illiki* \s Im> ]|Si«i 

ni Skiih i\u>[ III tlu* north of \lri. 

Cob JO. A >iii ill li'.lnii^ IhoI. 
Khar'tou in .\ loNMi ir|M«|| ifii. 

nsrr Nilr. ill Kirsjil. 

Shang 'Jiai An imptrt.siit 
oil the f»i t'hlirt, 

Ef rt-cion-cy Ahl»* to .lo tiiilr 
^vork |•^»|N•rl>. 

Ccn' Bur-od.* oiii. iniiy hhiiM.J. 
Sou dan' tribes. Th*.* )ho|.|< uho 

livr III till* S'iiiihiii. till’ jtloiiiiii 4 
*>( roj). r Keyi't ar.* oft. n s n]U < 1 . 

Mcd-{*ta' tion Ih-i )> iliou^rht. 


Kiiu; Leopold, or Jk l|*iitiii. 

Con (to. u'li’.kt Tis'vr tihit ns<-^ in 
t •iilr.il Alri'.i hihI tltos:^ into tin* 
Atl.’iiitk’. 

Oar ri sons Thv sohH.rs who 

tivi d in lo ilof.'iMl till’ forts iuni 

t‘»S\ llH. 

Lan *ark shiro. In tin* -u.iuli.wi*Nf 
of S otlaml. 

Horace and Virgil- Litin 
Wost' niin-stor Ab *boy. A 

old c)ll|^’U III l^sndoh, Tn 

U' hiiricd tliiro^ |H*rlin}H the 
Kn-at.’st honour that cnii)»e|».ud tn 

d<’Ai( Knk:l]^liiiicii. 


CHAPTER XXXIV* 


^‘A pookot borongli.” So<.dhd 

Ihr low Siit.’fs Wore *o|i- 

trollrd hy nil** ssralthy mail. s\hi> 
really ili'inl.’il w ho shmiJd r«*|»rt mmiI 

tin* Iniroii^h. 

Stump oratory.** Tli<* art of 

liiakiji^ )»h'adii^ ]i>»)itirui s|HM'. hrs. 

A dult*. Dvrr tsseiity.oiio vonrs of 

Ito’dis tri bu tion of scats. 
*rakihKiii«*iiil«**rH iroju .HinaUlKiroii^lis 
and giviiig them to lorgiT om*.s, ete., 
v\i\ 

Com'*pon*8ato. To mnkv up to by 
money |w\yinent or others !*•<*. 

Ro droas'. To pul thiiifr^ rik'ld, to 
do away with WToti^v 
Co*or'-cion bill. That imiJs to 
lake auuy the JilM-rty of the jHsijde. 
Tri-bun *al. A eonrt of law 


Ju di'-cial. Fixed or mIIIc< 1 bv 
law. ^ 

Ad min-is tra -tion. The party 
that governs the eonntry for the 
time, the ibivvi iinieiit. 

Kil main-ham Gaol. In hnbiin 

Irish agitation. In favour of 
Home Ibile. 

General election. When all the 
memlH'rs art* ell'stvsi ut nliout the 
Kamo time. 

Lord Boaconsflold. Hied ItHh 
April, 

Mot*''Can*tiIo ma-rine'. Our va.st 
thvt of iihiiiH ejigaginl III eomiueri'e. 

Do mos'-tic ro*form.' Improve, 
ineht of tilings at home. 

Im por'-i al ism. hliteiiaiou of 
the empire abroad. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Em i*gra'*tion. iA.iv\u,£ om-V 

n.ttivo 1 jui 4 to mUK* in a fonipi 
connl ry. 

Im-port'-ed. intourojuitry. 

Raw Imports. ArtiiKvi 
hit/) n coiiiitry W Ik* 

€.'f , riiw wr>ol fioiii Aii>tnilL^ is 
nm«K? into muny kiuilsof 
\n Kii^IaikL 

Revonuo. ^fol^oy kum iI to pay for 
ttiii cost of (iowTiiiiieiit, ttio anny, 
t)u* Hftvy, etc, 

Ex-pan'-sion. SpnartinK out 

Tay. A river intljc^^Ast of S»'otlrtri 4 . 

Dun*doo'. A large towiiou tlic Firth 
of Tay. 


Forth- A nv« r in Ijn-i.isl o( Scot* 
<»l the 'l'n>. 

Queens-ferrv. t)ii tiu* '‘outhi ni 

of tlic rirtU of Fc^rtli, a few 
uuh*< Wi-'t of h>hiihun:li. 

Cy lin dri cal. sIja|hnI likr a 
cylii)»hT nr u r'»lhT Iiamo): paralh l 
Anil cijua! circ les U*r its vij»t>. 

Men'-al Straits. It- tween C'Arn.ar* 

voii uml Aii>'lcM*y in North Wnl*-'. 

A'-QUO-duct. A r.ii.Mnl eljannel for 
conveying water from oiio pl.aeo u> 
another. 

Bridjjowater Canal, (%>mph‘tnl 
ill Ifhl, in the neighl^ourhoiHl of 
MauelicAtcr. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Willis* Rooms. Fonneriy A 
favourite hall for lerlure.s, ineeliiigs, 
eto.» in the west einl of 
Tour'd StS. JVople who travel for 

Jlli'.LMin* 

Battle of Waterloo, l^th .hme, 
IMlf). 

Apsley House. Hie l^omlon re^i- 

aelM'c of the Duke. 

Reform BilL T)io 1ir*t, |ia.vseil in 

Dcrj. 

Walmer Castle. In Dover. 

St. PauDs. ('ntlicnlrul in the centre 
of Ixuiiloti. nhiirying place for tunny 
nnvol and niilitvir)* lieroc.s. 

Ifeleon. l»nl Nel^n who wah 
kille^l at TrafalgAr 1^5. 


Jo' vi-al. IleArty, jolly. 

Rail'-lor*y. Fun or eh.alf. 

Do-mcB -tic Ro-form'-ors. Those 
who try to iiji]trov«* the condition of 
the j»»*<»ple generally. 

Di-plo'-matdst. One wIki lias to 
tn.it with And Kettle disjintes that 
may aris4* witli fori ign f io>ernnienU, 

Chan''CoMor of the Ex« 
choQ'*uer. Tlie minister who 
ha.i charge of the hiiAnees. 

Mr. Forstor. The ** fatherof the 
f’/iiiiAtion Alt of If^rO, ereatiiig 
Hchool Ihxirds ; Irish SiiTvlary 
during Irouhhtl times, hi:4 life woa 
cnnslaiitly threAleluil hy the de.^ 
peradtH'H of the Irish jmrty. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


lilt'-er'a'ture. The UUmlure of 
A country conKUtu of all the goo*! 
hooka tiuit havo 1 h!vti written hy it« 
pcopD. 

E^*poch, A periul of tune. 

Paper duty. A Ux on tho nuinu* 
forturc of |ia]ier: cheap book* and 
newniMpiTa were lin|>oaaibld while 
the duty rc^molneil, 

Jour'-nals. Daily, wc^ekty, or 
monthly newnin^MT)*. 

Cor-re-spona'-ents. Wrltent otuit 
to the oeat of war to re|tort what goca 
on, 

American War, lACl iM. 

Franeo Prussian War. 1870-71 

Moves. Aloveliieiit* r>[ the clieM* 
tneii on the l-oard^ cacli move had to 


l>o telegraphed fnuu Knglaml to 
America m> that the playcTn in the 
two couutrie.i might Know liow* to 
move next. 

London Dailies. Tlie daily iiew.*i- 
paptra^ r.jr j T/t^ Timrji, Thf 
i^antUmly Tht J}aily AViw, 7 Vj^ 
Pally Tflf^jraph, The Daily 
etc. 

E-nhom'*or«aI. luting for only a 
A uort time. 

Art orit*io. Ono who cHUcIhcs or 
fkMvsmfa the value of ieuntiiig!<, eU*. 

Dis-som'dnating. Sprawling 
ahriud, Ml wing the iu*id. 

Tho Fleet. A pri«»n near Fleet 
Hlrwt, wliero |)eoplo were liii 
prinaued for debt. 
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THE MCTORIAX L/<A. 


CHAPTER XXXVin. 


Scott* Sir WalUT S^ olt, llic writrr 
of «o many liin* hi^^♦*rical l oiiinin 
Richard CcDur de Lion* 

’* tlic l.iou UcartMl/’ 

IsiilniHt 1 ., KiiiroI KnirlaiKl. faniauN 
1t>r tivt'ih 9f YjUonr in t1<«' x. 

Queen Maiy, i>( s. .d nal. 

Man •U*6Cril>tS.« Wnhiiir^ .iix. 

tiii>;ius|Kil frciin iiiatirr. 

Char -tera. NVnttvn •> 

tlio Uui^ favonr> !•» tlio 

towns ntni c vU. 


Au«then -tic. G<*nuiho, trin , tlnit 
may U* r^’lu-.l u|>oti. 

Doe •u*monte. Written or |•hr^^ 4 

JUllKTS. 

Bv*o*lu -tion. A irmtual working 
f«*r\NMr'l from oik* form to nnollior. 

Mag*n*zino . A pu>»llslns\ 
n*g»ilar inl'TxaN, •'■ft*, avYikly, 
nimiflily, aiol o*intaiiiitii; arlich's on 
rvoit kiiitK of .stdijc4;t.'s. 

XXXIX. 


Pro'-do*ces- 80 rB. T1n»vi* u''>*ng ini- 
im’«liatoly iK'forc, 
Ro-]>ug'-nanco. JnUoi^c 
loatfiiMU. 

War'-wick. A famona ami 
iowii. 


Mon-ag •o*ri6* A. Oiow (nntalning 

Rad'«gor. An animal a1»o\it Uio \\rA> 
of a I 'v that humtws in tln^ grouml. 
Bx«tinct. IX^a4, no longir in U'<e 
or |>r;M.tic42i 


CHAPTER XL. 


Ca*pri'«COH. Smliit n t hnngi uitli- 
onC any ptrliYnhxr riMNoii fur tlivm. 
llor-i-zon-tal. 'Iln* ,%( 

Yiotical or n}»riglit» |» trails) I he 
horizon. 

Cav*a«)iers'. Nolih snn.i foliow^rx 

of Charho. f. ; llioy hito ili'tin- 
guivhril hy gay atiA hamtomn* <lre>x<. 

Dan -dios. 

£x'-quis-ite. Om* nho 
ino*>t of hi5 tjino In iho >tiuly ol hU 
drcv% a fop, a dandy. 


Pro-vin -ciah-^lnUidr L/)n«1riii, \n 
till* prOMIlCYV 

Par'-is. Tlic <apilal of Frama*; at 
ono tinio tin' hislnoiH f<ir ].'niic^* 
rann* fnnii PnriN 

Lcoch. V r ilraughtsinan vs ho 
oaihl y^u-icatnrv or niakn funny 
drawings of tho faults of his linm, 
iMMxt ol hia l>cst work Ap|H*Arv%i in 
I'uncfu 


CHAPTER XLI 


In-VO0t'-od. SurrouinUHl and laid 
aiogu to. 

Da'*dv*Bmith. A town in North 
Natal whyre was tin* yhivf yamj>or 
fhn liritish It >«2i5 lK'sicg<Hl 

for 12U day a 

Xifn'*bor-Ioy» A tnvn in tho north 
of Capo Colony, laimms for its 
diamond mines. It was Wsiegvd 
for four months 

Cri'^sifl. Auim]H>rtaid momont 

Di 8 -af-feo'*tion. UnfrnonitincM 
Ut thu ruler, disloyally. 

ln'*val-id-od. Wounded and too 
ill to do actiVO Krvicc. 


In-vuF-nor*able. Tliat cannot Im 
bri»kon tlirough. 

Ae- 8 o'*ci*at* 0 d with. S|Kik<ui ol 
na Udiuiging to, 

Holden'-08. lily Crvyks; thi.s is 
wliat tlioy call thi!niM*hea in their 
own laiicuaKfy. 

Of tho lino. Hcgular Mildiers. 

Frog’^more. ’Sv.xr WimUor, 

In^hor -it^anco. Somothing which 
otic receives aa /f«ir from a dead 
jwr*^vin. 

Ton'-uro. Way in which aho hyld 
it (lAt, fyijra, “holil**.) 

Al«Io'«vi«at*od* Made lighter and 
ukiicr to l>car. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Pi*ac'«t{*cal Doa-sons* Such as 
w ill tym h ns to act w hely In futnn*. 
Com-mu'-ni-ty. A immlKr of 

|Hop|y formed into tmyUxty.MKUety 
Ml guner.al. 

Sub«8or ^vi*ont. Dyvot<-«l to mtvc 
a ciTlaiii pur|-i>i'. 

Ur*ti*matO. Final, in thu end. 


Pru-gol'-i-ty. nirift, i-conomy. 

not in mortals,**etc. tVom 

..’ll “iVilo/- A.l Sccmi I. 

In*OV*-i-ta*blo. .Not to hy livniiled. 
Tom -po-ra-ri-ly% For u timu only. 
Con-ffont •ing. li-ildly facing, 
Pal-rl»ot -ic. T^»^lngonu*jicountry, 


Tin Aiirnior.s imvi.u^u^ i*nn*M MuiTri*. 
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